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The Story of a 


$1250 Stock Car and Its 


Sensational Victories 


THE CHAMPION OF THE POPULAR-PRICED CARS 


HERALDED the Warren-Detroit **30’’ stock cars have in the present season established a 
record on the speedways, i in road races, hill climbs, and economy tests and other contests, which 


give them the title “ Champion of the Popular-Priced Cars.” 
Genuine stock cars, examined and vouched for by the officials of the American Automobile Associa- 


tion, driven by factory drivers—not high-salaried racing men—have accomplished this wonderful feat. 


When a Warren-Detroit “30” has been. beaten—it’ s always been by cars Costing _—~ Deters More. 


Fought its Way y to 
Victory in the Big : 
Elgin Road Races 


A Warren- Detroit ‘ 30’’—genuine stock 
model—in the big Fox Bier trophy event 
at the Elgin races near Chicago, on August 
26, defeated its American rivals and took 
second to Hearne’s ‘high powered and ex- 
pensive German Benz ($3800). 


Persistently the Warren- Detroit *30" 


‘tagged its big rivals over the 135 mile 


course at a mile a minute speed. The 
race was one of the most gruelling ever 
held. A big percentage of the starters 
fell by the wayside with broken frames, 
radiators jolted from their spigots, axles 
bent and other troubles due to the ter- 
rible condition of the.course. The cars’ 
drivers were forced to manceuvre to es- 
cape great ruts, many of them two feet 
in depth. 

And this great feat was accomplished 
in a car sold at $1250.which had been 
shipped from the factory three days pre- 
vious to the race, untuned and simply 
stripped to.diminish wind resistance. 

This proves something. 
true worth of the Warren-Detroit; shows 
that. in spite of its price, it is a car.with 
#& real motor—a motor for every kind of 
usage. 

Some cars ‘of ‘the Warren. Detroit price 
have inefficient motors, fit ohly to be 


It reveals the | 


Dealer’s Car 
Entered in Munsey Tour 
makes Record of 1550 miles 

with 19 Points Penalty 


In the Munsey Reliability Tour which 
began at Philadelphia Aug. 16, and after a 
1550 mile journey ended at Washington 
on Aug. 27, a Warren-Detroit ‘‘30” en- 
tered by the Philadelphia dealér was sec- 

ond in its division—defeated by a car 
COSTING $250 MORE—and fourth in 


ING SEVERAL HUNDREDS MORE. 


division had a total penalty of 6540 points 
against them—the car finishing third sells 
for $3000 and its penalty was 200 points. 


Priced Cars in Washington Hill Climb for odds 
from no one and yields precedence to 


It was a Warren - Detroit ‘“‘30’’ which won the big.hill climb at Washington, D. C., on Aug. 30. . 
The entry was the demonstrating car-of the Washington dealer, and its driver an amateur. : none. It has established a record—one 

On a hill seven-tenths of a mile long, with a grade of 12 per cent., the Warren-Detroit “30” never which can not be taken away from it.. - 
' faltered. Its time was 1.03. It ran away from a big field of well-known cars, in which were in- | 4 poe 
cluded three of its greatest competitors. 

Isn't this positive proof that the Warren-Detroit “‘30’’.has the most powerful motor of any of 
the medium priced cars? Doesn’t it showit has unusual hill climbing ability? A car which can ne- 
-gotiate such a hill in the record time will never fail you on the hilliest or sandiest of country roads. 

On several different occasions a Warre1-Detroit ‘‘30’’ has climbed the famous Jacob's Ladder 
in the Berkshires on high speed. This great hill, the steepest in the famous district, causes the 
drivers of the high powered and most expensive cars to throw in their low speed gears. 


Romps Away From Entire Field of Popular- 


_ ‘It is a real car for $1200. Your pur- 
chase check for a Warren-Detroit ‘‘30’’ 
buys POWER, SPEED, RELIABILITY 
—and PRIDE. _Every man wants to 


drive a winner—a car that people know 


mobile Association. 
A Warren-Detroit 


o”’’ demonstrator, driven by the local deal- 
er, With a handicap of 15 seconds, defeated Barney Oldfield in his 
big racing machine in a three mile race. The little car raced away 


placed in_runabouts which will see ser- When you buy a Warren-Detroit ‘‘30" you find incorporated in your purchase such qualities 
vice on city pavements. as this. about. 
Oldfield in His Big Racing No Car of its Price Has At Indianapolis 
Car is B eaten by a War ren Ever D ef eated this Car At the Indianapolis Speedway on July 1a Warren-Detroit ** 30 
D emonstrat in c ar In An Economy Test was third in the ten mile race. The car was a genuine stock model 
(iF mm dT ia and averaged 65 miles per hour. The two cars which finished 
At St. Joe, Mo., on June 13, a race meet was held on the Lake- NE Washington fet ecodcudy dt let spring practically ahead were driven by the professional race drivers, Chevrolet and 
‘side half mile track, officially sanctioned by the American Auto- every well-known make of motor dar lin the country was repre- Burman. The Warren driver was a tester from the factory. 


sented. 
When the results were compiled by the judges it was found that 
the Warren-Detroit ‘‘30’’ had been defeated by just one car—that 


At Los Angeles 


Motor Car On... 


and full information about 


Name 
Street \ 
Town. State 


and crossed the line two feet ahead of the great Barney. 


Reliability in a car does not alone mean the ability to make 
This is 


long tours. <A reliable car is one which is always ready. 
more proof that a Warren-Detroit ‘‘30’’ is ready for whatever ser- 
Vice you demand of it. 

Remember that when you buy a Warren- Detroit ‘‘ 30°’ you geta 
car which is ready to carry you at mile a minute speed, or to climb 


4o the top of the highest hill. 


Seven Models for 1911—all on one chassis. 


aN DEALERS, ATTENTION: 


4 
H 


Warren 4S 


Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 
Please send me catalog %y a 


1911 models. 


car cost $250 more. 
When ECONOMY is added to POWER,SPEED and Reliability, 
there is absolutely nothing to be demanded in a mechanical way. 


It is impossible for a purchaser to secure more for his money 


when he buys a Warren-Detroit ‘‘30.’’ He has the ‘car which has © 


set the STANDARD OF VALUE for the popular-priced field. 


120 Isabella Street 


The third car ever manufactured by the Warren Motor Car Co. 
was shipped to the coast. Less than ten days later, April 9, the car 
won third in the fifty mile race on the Los Angeles as 
having been entered by the Los Angeles dealer. It made the 50 
miles in a fraction over 49 minutes. 


Touring Car $1325, Demi-Tonneau $1300, Fore Dives _Touring Car $1500, 
Torpedo $1500, Coupe $1750, Roadster with Round Tank $1200, Roadster with Dickey Seat $1200. 


Obviously this car is the car of least resistance for 


_the man considering it from the agency standpoint. Write us at once and learn 
whether there is a chance for you to handle the champion car in your territory. 


Power—Speed—Reliability—Style—Satisfaction 


WARREN MOTOR CAR CO. 
Detroit, 


the sweepstakes—defeated by cars COST- | 


The remaining cars in the Warren's 
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PLEDGE TO DEMOCRACY 


Colonel Frederick W. Plaisted, Mayor of ‘A qosta, who has been elected Governor of Mai 


No. 2806 


ne by a plurality of 8,500. This is the first occasion 


in a generation on which Maine has electeg a Democratic Governor, and, following immediately upon the reduction in the Republican pluralities 
in Vermont, the success is considered a eertiin indication that a Democratic House of Representatives will be sent to Washineton this fall 
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Comment 


Some of Dr. Wilson’s Ideas 

on September 23d, to a representative 
of. the New York Hrening Post, Dr. Wooprow WIL- 
son devoted most of his discourse to the necessity 
of. bringing home the illegal actions of corporations 
to the individual men who commit or direct them. 
Fines, he said, fall upon the wrong persons, more 
heavily on the innocent than on the guilty. 


lf vou dissolve the offending corporation, vou throw 
great undertakings out of gear. You merely drive 
What vou are seeking to check into other forms or 
temporarily disorganize some important business alto- 
gether. to the definite loss of thousands of entirely 
innocent persons and to the great inconvenience of 
society as a whole. 

| regard the corporation as indispensable to modern 
business enterprise. -oam not jealous of its size or 
might, if vou will but abandon at the right points the 
fatuous, antiquated, and quite unnecessary fiction 
Which treats it as a Jegal person: if vou will but cease 
to deal with it by means of vour law as if it were not 
only a sinele individual, but also—what every child 
may perceive it is not—a responsible individual, 

Corporations do not do wrong. Individuals do 
wrong. Guilt is always personal, 

You will say that im many instances it is not fair 
to pick out for punishment the particular officer who 
ordered a thing done. because he really had no freedom 
in the matter: that he is himself under orders, exer- 
cises no individual fiberty of choice, a dummy 
manipulated from without, | reply that society should 
permit no man to carry out orders which are against 
law and public policy, and that. if vou will but put 
one or two conspicuous dummies in the penitentigry, 
there will be no more dummies for hire. You can 
stop the tratlic in dummies, and then, when the idea 
has taken root ins the corporate mind that dummies 
will be confiscated. pardon the one or two innocent 
men who may happen to have got into jail. There 
will not be many. and the custom of the trade will 
change! 

lt will be secn that there exists in Dr. WILSoN’s 
miki a clear idea of a way to make the corporations 
attentive to the laws enacted to control them. It 
is very nach the same idea that is in the mind of 
lt is definite and it is prac- 


tical. 

As to another important matter, Dr. Witson 

In a recent speech LT undertook to comment upon the 
old idea cot as little government as possible. The indis- 
putable fact is that the Federal government has. in 
recent vears, been launched into many fields of activity, 
even the existence of which previous generations did 
net foresee. 1. for one, am very jealous of the separate 
powers and authority of the individual States of the 
Union. But it is no longer possible with the modern 
combinations of industry and transportation to dis- 
criminate the interests of the States as they could once 
Interests once local and separate 


be diseriminated. 
They must be 


have become unified and national. 
treated by the national government. 

Stated in general terms, our principle should be: 
Government not tor the sake of suecess at whatever 
cost and the multiplicatYon of material resources by 
whatever process, but for the sake of discriminating 
justice and the wholesome development, as well as 
reewdation of the national life. 


Mr. Tawney’s Loss Regretted 

The political obituaries of Congressman TAwney, 
who was beaten for Congress in the *Minnesota 
primaries, are adapted to leave considerable balm 
his hurts. Tt will be reealled that Mr. Tawney 
was chairman of the Appropriations Comittee 
md naturally a supperter of Mr. Cannon and of 
the Payxe-Anprtron bill, and that it was- to help 
him that Mr. Tarr made the generous Winona 
speech oa VEaP ALO. The speech didn’t help Mr. 
Tawseyv. It is not known that it helped anybody. 


WEEKLY 


Nevertheless,*there is a good deal of mourning for 
Tawney. He was an. important man-in.Congress 
and that makes much lamentation in Minnesota 
that he isn’t going back. He was accounted very 
useful in cutting down public expenditures and a 
sinvere and active enemy of extravagance, and there 
were those who liked him for that. He stood up 
to President RoosEvVELT about some secret-service 
exnenditures, and there were those who liked him 
for that. So there are a-good many mourners for 
Mr. Tawney. 

But, after all, he may be happier out of the next 
Congress than in it. It wouldn’t have been the 
sume place to him, anyhow. 


Refused to Petition 
The Grand Army of the Republic refused at its 
recent encampment, by a vote of 133 to 102, to ask 


-Congress to take the LEr statue out of the Capitol. 


‘The view prevailed that Virginia, being a State, 
had the same right as other States to select what 
statues she should send in. To persons able to 
aeecept that view, which seems to us entirely sound, 
the presence of the statue of General Lrr in 
“Statuary Hall” is of no particular significance. 


The chances are that the time will come when any. 


Statethat added a good statue to that unregulated 
collection will regret that it did not keep it at 
home. Meanwhile the G. A. R. has declined to be a 
sarty to an unprofitable squabble in which no im- 
portant principle was at stake. 


As to Mohammeds and Mountains 

That MouamMMeEep went to the mountain seems 
to have been considered important for a good 
Many ages; else we should not all be so well ac- 
quainted with the fact. Yet it can hardly be 
questioned that if the mountain had come to 
MouaMMep that would have been held a still more 
cpochal occurrence. Indeed, one might argue that 
the real significance of MoHamMMeED’s going to the. 
mountain lay entirely in the previous refusal of 
the mountain to budge an inch in the direction 
of MonamMep. Anyhow, the episode is not 
reckoned one of MoHAMMED’s triumphs. That is 
piain from present-day usage. Where one turns 
the incident into a figure of speech, it is the part 
of modesty to speak of one’s self as MoHAMMED 
in motion, not ay the mountain in repose. 

It was the Cclonel who played MonamMep the 
other day, and the President who conducted him- 
self most like the mountain. Of course the 
Colonel’s vovage was a perilous one. The seas 
were tempestuous and the motor-boat was frail 
and fragile, and bade fair to go to smash every 
nunute. Probably it would have foundered if 
it hadn’t been for the “ Carsar and his fortunes ” 
story. Also, a tire burst, and then the second 
automobile broke down. ‘The whole thing made 
excellent copy. Still, it wasn’t quite clear from 
the papers that the Colonel sueceeeded any better 
than MomamMrp did in the matter of . getting 
prestige out of his exeursion. In both eases the 
advantage seems to have remained with the party 
that stayed put. All the indications at present 
are that in reference to the Colonel the President 
ix staying put extensively. Ilis attitude is of a 
piece with his wise parsimony of campaign 


oratory. Both policies, in fact, seem to us decided- © 


ly well advised. 


An Untenable Position Lamely Abandoned 

The morality of the observation may be ques- 
tioned, but a sin seems to have one point of 
superiority to a blunder. It can be more grace- 
fully abjured and atoned for. ITlonest confession 
and Sinéere repentance have a pleasing effect, and 
they usually make forgiveness fairly easy. Re- 
pairing blunders is much more awkward business. 
An exquisite peem of the late E. R. Siti, The 
Fool’s Prauer—a poem almost too exquisite, in 
fact, to be mentioned in this connection—- 
poignantly proclaims the view that only blunders 
are really unatonable. There are certainly some 
blunders that cannot be undone otherwise than 
by doing something that will. look like another 
blunder. 

That has been the way with the administration’s 
melancholy mistake of trying to coerce certain 
insurgents by withdrawing from them the patron- 
age which by custem they were entitled to. Once 
that unwise policy was adopted, there was no 
pleasant or graceful way to. discontinue . it. 
Secretary Norvron’s letter announcing that the 
President had decided to discontinue it did not 
evoke praises from any quarter. Yet since the 


thine so obviously needed to be done, there was 
probably no better method of doing it than for 
the President to avow full responsibility for the 
course taken, give his reasons frankly, and state 


4 


as. frankly why he intends henceforward to take 
a different course. 

Ile has further signalized his change of at- 
titude by naming Senator Bristow’s choice for 
postmaster in his home town in Kansas. To peo- 
ple who know their Washington it may seem to be 
not without significance. that the notice of this 
appointment came through the First Assistant 
Postmaster-General—not from the chief of that 
department. Of kindred significance is the an- 
nouncement recently sent to the same official that 
heneeforth, when appointments are to be made 
in North Carolina, the advice of the State OR, 
mittee, not of the once all-powerful “ referees ” 
of the Postmaster-General, shall be taken. 


Mayor Gaynor’s Letter, 

It is not surprising that the papers last week 
made much of Mayor Gaynor’s letter to his sister 
about the attempted assassination. That incident 
had, it is true, been elaborately reported. The 
newspaper men had had an extraordinary chance 
to do it justice, for there were so many of them 
present when it oceurred that if it had been ar- 
ranged especially for their benefit the facilities 
for deseribing it and photographing it could hard- 
ly have been better. Yet we venture the’ remark 
that Ilis IHlonor’s own “story ” is the best of them 
all—and not merely because he was himself the 
ehief figure in it, butg because it was the best 
written. Politicians and people generally may 
have found this bit of writing valuable mainly 
from political considerations, but others of us 
found it absorbing in its own character of. vivid 
and graphic narration. His Honor has a direct- 
ness and simplicity and quaintness ef style that 
indicates he has not in vain devoted himself to 
reading the old masters. How much Epictetus 
has had to do with it we don’t know. As Mr. 
Wegg says in Our Mutual Friend, we “haven’t 
been not to say right slap through him very lately.” 


But His Honor might have turned from Jotun 


Bunyan or Bexgamin FRANKLIN or to 
write that letter—and then turned back again 
without feeling the need of any particularly 
humiliaiing self-abasement. 


The Coming Short Session 

A despatch from Washington announces that 
the Monetary Commission will meét there early 
in November and try to agree upon a report, and 
that the report is likely to include. a bill to be sub- 
mitted to Cengress. But it is added that the 
commission hardly expeets any decisive action 
to be taken at’ the short session, which ends on 
Mareh 3d. 

If the commission entertained any other ex- 
pectation it would find little to sustain it in the 
history ef other short sessions. The unwisdom of 
having one Congress sit for three months after 
its successor has been chosen has been’ pointed 
out often enough. and our experience demonstrates 
it; but there seems to be little prospect that any- 
thing will be done about it. . Moreover, even if 
short sessions in general were more productive of 
legislation, the chances .that this particular. short 


session would dispose of such a big new under-. 


taking as the radical reform cf our currency 
would still be of the slightest. 
lot of other things to attend to. There are im- 
portant items in the administrative programme 
still pending. Nothing has yet been done in ful- 
filment of the Republican platform pledge con- 
cerning Federal injunctions or in pursuance of 
the President’s ardent desire to improve and 
quicken all kinds of proeedure in the Federal 
courts. The programme of conservative legisla- 
tion is not nearly completed, and on some parts 
of ‘it'there is pretty sure to be a fight. Then there 


is.the Appalachian Park bill, which this — 


is practically pledged to take up before its final 
adjournment. 

Nevertheless, *he Monetary Commission is prob- 
ably wise in endeavoring to get its far-reaching 
proposals at onee before Congress, so that at least 
ground may be broken and public opinion, as well 
as Congressional opinion, still further tested. In 
approaching so big and so difficult a task no 
preparation or precaution should be neglected. 


A Test for ‘the Revivified Democracy | 

If, as seems now entirely probable, the Demo- 
erats. are going to have control of the House in 
the next Congress, and else a much more potent 
voice in the Senfite, then the Democratic attitude 
toward monetary reform this winter will be quite 
worth.watching. For the party will be already 
on trial. Thoughtful voters all over the country 
will be trying to make up their minds whether 
‘i: is yet fit to be trusted with the governiient, 


It will have a_ 
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and it will be in the power of the present Demo- 
cratic. minority to effect very serious commit- 
ments.e In no way evuld that minority do’ more 
to commend the party to a still suspicious’ and 
uncertain electorate tlian by an exhibition of 
sanity and know ledge and scundness concerning 
Snanee. Ever since Bryanism began, that has 
been where the party has been weakest—not merely 
weakest, but wildest. The free-silver craze has 
passed, but the country has as yet no evidence 
that sounder ideas have taken its place. What 
tew Democratie contributions have yet been made 
to the discussion of the ecurreney question are 
not reassuring. If there is a single Democrat in 
either [fouse who has devoted himself to that 
question and attained clear views on it, we can- 


not name him. Yet no intelligent student of the 


matter doubts that it is a question we are bound 
to take up and debate to a finish in the near 
future. It is high time, therefore, for responsible 
Democratic leaders to be preparing themselves to 
deal with it. If we have not entirely misread 
public opinion, it is by no means enough for. them 

“lay low” on this and other issues and trust 
to Republican dissensions to bring them into 
power. Their own ease is yet to prove; and proy- 
ing it is going to require hard work—the patient 
study of publie questions and the working out of 
a programme of progress and construction. 


Schurz and Conservation 

According te a special article in the Evening 
Post, there was ardent and able championship of 
conservation in this country, and particularly of 
the conservation of the forests, long before Mr. 
Pincuot’s day. Scmurz as a pioneer in 
civil service reform has been reeognized and 
praised. But it now appears that during his 
memorable service as Secretary of the Interior in 
IIaves’s Cabinet he also made a vigorous begin- 
ning of the fight to stop the destruction of 
the forests, then proceeding without check or 
hmdrance from government, and which he char- 
acterized as the “ murder” of the country’s future 
prosperity and progress. That was not all he did; 


he formulated a plan of scientific forestr’, and of 


a forestry bureau,‘bascd mainly on the experience 

~ his native country, Germany, which included 
the best of what has since been done. .Ilis de- 
termined efforts in this direction were all the 
more admirable in view ot the complete absence 
of any public sentiment to prompt or sustain 
them when he began. The only national law of 
wiv kind that could be interpreted as a protectioit 
to the forests dated from 1831, and had long been 
actually interpreted merely as forbidding the 


destruction of eertain kinds of trees reserved for 


uaval purposes! The axe was still the universally 
accepted symbol of our progress; the. general feel- 


ing was that the best thing to do with our forests | 
was to eut them down and make farms; and so | 


SCHURZ was promptly criticised and ridiculed for 
suggesting such an idea as that our resources 
could possibly be exhausted. The legislation he 
proposed was defeated. The only tangible results 
he got were in the way of checking actual depre- 
dations and punishing timber-thieves. But he 
kept up the fight as long as he remained in office, 
and after, and he did make some impression on 


-publie opinion. Tis claim to be considered the 


chief pioneer in this kind of.statesmanship would 
seem to be valid. 


Are the States Making Good? 

State rights are not debated uch as they 
used to be; but State duties, and’ the way the 
States are performing them or not performing 
them, seem to be coming in for a fresh handling 
by our publicists. First a number of high Repub- 
lican officials warn the country that it is expecting 
too much of the big national machine at Washing- 
ton, and that the States must assume more govern- 


mental work. Then comes the division among the 


conservationists, President Tarr and Jamgs J. 
llint and Mr. Graves and the Western Governors 
contending that to the States belongs’ much 
of the responsibilities . for conservation, while 
the Colonel, on the other hand, at once 
~mells corruption in that proposal and_ is 
for turning everything, swamp lands and. water- 
vowers and all, over to the nation. What seems 
‘0 he agreed, however, is this: that a good 
eal ef work which the States ought to be doing is 
neglected, and that that is one of the reasons why 
‘he Washington departments and bureaus are over- 
worked. 

But there are also, it appears, things that the 
States ought not to do and which they yet persist in 
doing. Tn an address before the Virginia and Mary- 
land bar associations Mr. Atrrep P. TioM, gen- 
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eral counsel tor the Southern Railway, makes an 
interesting summary of the lawbreakings the 


“States have committed. Leaving out of the count 


decisions by State courts and by the lower Federal 
eourts, Mr. Titom finds that the United States 
Supreme Court alene has been called on no less than 
one hundred and seventy-four times to restrain 
States from violating the Constitution. Fifty-six 
of the State laws thus annulled impaired the obli- 
gation of contravts; —— attempted to de- 
prive people of property “ witheut due process of 
law,” and sixty were interferences with the Federal 
control of interstate*’commerce. It appears, there- 
fore, that most of the lawlessness of States has had 
to do with property rights, not. with those of life or 
liberty; but Mr. Tuom does not, for that reason, 
incline to excuse the offences. 

Evidently, our State governments have a lot of 
room for improvement. Some of the agitation 
now devoted to Federal affairs might well be 
turned in that direction. 


From Georgia } 
Lispon, GreoraiA, September 13, 1910. 


DEAR Sir—You will greatly oblige me by an answer 
to-this question. 

In a Democratie primary, held to elect a successor 
to .a Congressman who voted for the FrrzGeERALp 
amendment to preserve the so-called * CANNON rules.” 
would you vote for the incumbent or for his opponent 
for the Democratic nominee? Your answer will be 
highly appreciated. ... 

Very truly yours, 
GEORGE M. Du Bose. 

That would depend on several considerations. 
The fact that the Representative in question was 
one of the little group of Democrats who helped 
defeat the first Democratic and insurgent effort 
to lessen the Speaker’s power and make the House 
rules fairer would certainly stand against him. 
For not only do’ we think that movement was 
right, but the Democrats who deserted their party 
on the question rest under a grave suspicion of 
having acted. in pursuance of a corrupt bargain. 


‘But we should not feel as free as some others 


seem to feel to be governed by this consideration 
alone. We ‘should inquire in the first place 
whether the committee assignments which the 
member received from Speaker Cannon were of 
a sort to sustain the suspicion of improper mo- 
tives. We should also take into account his whole 
career and character, as compared with his op- 
ponent’s. It is desirable to make plain the rebuke 
to a public servant for a conspicuous sin; but 
the only general rule that ean be laid down for 
a voter’s action in ‘his party’s primaries is simply 
that he should vote for the candidate who seems 
on the whole to be the best man. 

Perhaps some one may criticise our correspond- 
ent for speaking of a Democratie primary as held 
“to elect ’ instead of to nominate; but we shall 
not. Our correspondent, it will be noted, lives 
in Georgia; and in Georgia the Democratic 
primaries are still the real elections. That may 
be unhealthy, but it is true. 

Biographical Matter 

Tf Colonel Rooseyeir’s biographers will gather 
up the recent additions to the literature of the 
SroreR episode, perhaps it will be as well to let 
them deal with that matter. Meanwhile, if Mrs. 
SrorerR can induce the admission of the Areh- 
bishop of St. Paul to the Ananias Club, it may 
help on the good werk of making that able and 
worthy man a eardinal. Even a Pope may have 
fellow feelings. 


The Consent of the Gnitind 

We believe that the statement in the ——— of 
Independence that governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed is false.— 
Editorial in the *“ Outlook,” June 18th. 


Commenting on this passage, Mr. T. M. OsporNneE 
said, in an address on September 10th: 


It is nothing more or less than the argument of 
tyranny, from “the first enslavement of one man by 
another down to the latest exhibition of imperialist 
polities. It is a theory as old as mankind, but it is 


, one which in this country of ours is a new thing to 


our generation; it was thought that LiNcoLN and the 
Civil War had settled it once for all. 

Have we in truth been repeating parrot- -like a 
wrong formula all these vears? Is the Declaration of 
Independence, after all, to be declared false doctrine? 
Who is right, THomMAsS JEFFERSON, JOHN ADAMS, 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, ABRAHAM LINCOLN, or the 
editor of the Outlook? : 


Is it not true that the governed must have 
reached the age of consent, and the development 
proper to that age? There is a time in the growth 
and development of children when obedience gradu- 
allv ceases. to he exacted of them, and advice, in- 
ducement, or persuasion takes. the place of com- 


) 


‘ 


mand. Is it not much the same with naiions and 
peoples? The passage queted from the Declara- 
tion of Independence is certainly true to the ex- 
tent that it was true to the signers of the Deelara- 
tion—true, probably, to a far greater extent than 
that. Many of the signers were slaveholders. Did 
they apply that formula to negroes? Did they 
apply it, or have their descendants applied it, to 
the Ameriean Indians? -So far civilization has not 
often waited on the consent of the governed. It 
has come along largely by government ot the un- 
eonsenting. We cannot repudiate the processes of 
civilization. We ean only better them as we have 
the opportunity and the power. Government by 
eonsent of the governed is an ideal. The fathers 
did well to* put it in their Deelaration. It has 
come far along toward realization under the gov- 
ernment which they founded. It seems to be pro- 
gressing toward realization all over Christendom. 
But it wins only as the governed aequire the 
eharacter and the power to make it come true. If 
it could win on any other terms civilization would 


go backward. The processes of civilization are, the 


processes of Nature, of the Almighty Law.  For- 
mulas do not affect them, though formulas may 
help people to a naaaan them and their purpose, 
and to 


... See the shaping and compelling hand 
That leads who will be led, and drives the rest. 


Neves Tried Kansas 

Rear-Admiral Evans, retired. condemns the 
ports of the State of Maine as the worst ports in 
all the vtorld, so far as liquor is concerned, to 
put a sailor ashore in. In most ports sailors get 
drinks. In Maine vorts they get poisoned. and 
that with neatness and despatch. Of course that 
is true. <A pity the Admiral never landed any 
seamen in the ports of Kansas and cannot tell us 
now Kansan drinks affected them. _ 


Our Cities Grow Beautiful 

Our new census says that twenty-five cities. hav- 
ing more than 100,000 people each in 1900) in- 
creased 2,059,899 between 1890 and 1900, and 2,716,- 


O18 between 1900 and 1910. The percentage 


inerease in these eities taken all together has 
a very little larger in the last ten years than 


the decade preceding. The twenty-five cities have/ 


now a population of 11,042,500, as against 8,275,48: 
in 1900, and 6,213,583 in 1890. 

What the census has to say about the cities 
interesting, but it tells only a small part of the 
story. What most strikes a visitor to one of thd 


—_——~e 


fast-growing and prosperous American cities is: they 


growth in beauty. The observer going bacly:to a 
city which he used to know and which has lad 
ten years’ growth since he saw it, is apt to be 
strongly impressed with the beautification and em- 
bellishment of the town. There has been far better 
building in the United States in the last ten vears 
than there ever was before, and far more of. it. 
Architectural knowledge and taste have spread and 
done their work here in fifteen vears to an amazing 
extent. One of the incidents of growth in these 
big American towns is a great multiplication of 
detached houses, of a good quality, big and little. 
As a rule the new houses are incomparably better 
in taste and contrivance than. those ten, twenty, 


or thirty years older. So are the new public build- 


ings, schools, business blocks, churches, and fae- 
tories. So, too, the streets are far better paved and 
lighted and swept. 

Another thing, in most of these cities the parks 
are not more than twenty or twenty-five yeats old. 
The growth, increase, and embellishment of the 


parks is very notable.indeed. parks could 


have come in these towns to anything like the 
present extent without cheap and rapid transporta- 
tion. These came with the trolléys. Most of our 
cities began with an eye to the main chancé and 
immediate convenience and neglected everything 
else. Central parks and pleasure places’ got little 


attention until it was too late. , The trolleys saved - 


the situation, by making outside parks possible and 
accessible. In like manner they build up suburbs, 
earrying people whose work is in town out into the 
eountry where there is garden room, cle an air, and 
country sights. 
The American cities of our day, especially the 


newer parts of them, are extraordinarily good. 


vlaces to live in. If human life has a better chance 
anywhere else we would like to be shown that place. 
We may regret, and even deplore, that people do 
not stick closer to the back country and show more 
enthusiasm for rural life, but there is nothing 
about the growth of our cities that need conflict 
with the theory that our people know a good thing 
when they see it, and incline to better themselves 
when they move. 
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serutable: but whet that same mortality 


veneral—that little life now 


alone ever equalize our natural inequalities. 


Persepolis 

Aut day-dreams that men have ever dreamed, or 
far-off visions that have ever blessed the mind’s eye, 
resolve themselves ultimately into two—a dream of 
power and a vision beauty. Dream vision 
may have had very small and ignoble beginnings, but 
the question of origins is generally less” significant 
than that of results, seeing it is by fruits rather 
than by roots that we know and judge things. When 
a nascent life lies in its cradle, all is implicit and in- 
lies cold 
and still, the hands folded, the last rites done, the 
watchers turned away, then something definite may 
be said and reckoned. For the little special life, so 
minute when thought on in connection with life in 
‘rounded with a sleep ” 
must still live on at least as influence, and the nobler 
the, dream and the lovelier the vision, the stronger 
and more lasting will be the influence. How dream- 
haunted by power and beauty men are and always 
have been, even a superficial survey of rR will 
show. The savage, hunting for his food or grubbing 
in the earth, must gain power over in 
order to procure food and covering, must control to- 
day if he is to command to-morrow. A most circum- 
scribed dream this, looking only a few hours ahead, 
vet enough to persuade primitive man that his first 
power must be over nature by means of forethought 
Like his kindred, the ant and the bee, he 
But close beside the “ practical” man 
there went 


and labor. 
must provide. 
who took, thought for bodily needs only, 
vet. another. 
but instead of procuring a dinner, he sat him down 
in a sequestered spot, momentarily removed from the 


lusty turmoil of the tribe, and, with a sharp stone 


or flint, drew on a less hard surface the look of 
things, his world as he saw it. That early man, who 
has left some rude tracings of his life, was the first 
vreat artist, a creature with a germ-sense of beauty, 
true twin of him who dreamed of power. That 
primitive man was a forerunner of all those beauty- 
haunted souls that have for egone things material and 
temporal for the sake of things spiritual and lasting, 
and he stands as evidence that there is a principle in 
man which makes for beauty, and which beauty alone 
ean satisfy. But together with the gradual :conquest 
of nature by man, has gone the unmistakable con- 
quest of man by his fellow. For what so feeds and 
flatters a man’s sense of power as to command other 
men? The tribal chieftain, the petty ruler, the great 
monargh, the many expressions of this dream of power 
Saircnagel manifold forms of authority and rule—this 
is history’s reeord. Wars and rumors of wars, the 
lust of battle, the woe of slavery, come from the 
dream of power, and man’s clutching desire to have. 


“Is it not passing brave to be a king, 
And ride in triumph through Persepolis?” 

That dream of earthly power, or some mere atom 
of it, has fired more hearts and let loose more misery 
than any one ean reckon. The mighty men of valor, 
the conquerors, from RAMESES to NAPOLEON, who 
sought to make substantial this dream of power, who 
pulled down kingdoms and changed the face of the 
times. have each in turn ridden through his Persep- 
olis, and mostly toward oblivion. Yet every man 
has some Persepolis his heart, some dream of 
power, some objective point or thing which stands as 
the goal of desire and effort. It may be a very narrow 
and sordid one of just making a living and of. satis- 
fying creature needs, nevertheless the dream, with its 
accompanying desire and motive, is the mainspring 
of the man’s activity. The dream places the man, 
gives his quality, as nothing else can. And it also 
indicates his possibilities, whether for good or ill, to 
himself and his fellows. For his dream is his am- 
bition, and his ambition is his*true self. The man 
who never dreams at all, if there be sueh, is never 
completely individualized; he remains a mere human 
atom borne onward by the mass, a part of the ris 
inertia of life, but he eontributes httle or nothing to 
its real energy. And since this dream of power is 
inherent in man’s nature, seeing all life is but its 
expression in manifold forms, it is well to stop some- 
times and ask ourselvese what are we dreaming and 
What, are we doine’ For the dream works out in a 
twofold way, it individualizes and socializes. In 
its lowest and) commonest form it) causes a man to 
measure himself against the mass, his fellows, in a 
burning desire to possess all. its intermediate 
forms it induces a man*to combine with certain other 
men of like passions and views as his own, but. still 
against the mass, for the combined power and_ profit 
of these few. In its ultimate and highest form it 
induces a man to measure himself by service to the 
mass. Tle pereeives that the truest and noblest. in- 
divaduality is attained by and through the good. of 
all; that -only in a. sense of losing or foregoing his 
individuality does man ever really attain it, does 
he ever really achieve freedom true. self-posses- 
sion. tle pereeives that a common ideal of life and 
living—common :in the sense of shared by all—ean 
For the 
civilizing forees are from within out, and never from 
without in. It seems a far ery from individual rulers 
and conquerors and political oligarehs, down to 
present-day democracy with its dream of political 
equality, an even and equable distribution of political 
power and responsibility throughout the whole. 


But every present holds in it all the past, with its 


grown more, 
grown less. 


Ile may or may not have been hungry;, pe destroyed than may be built up. 


WHBKLY 


many experiments, its many failures and qualified 
successes. <After ages of unconscious and conscious 
struggle man has indeed achieved for himself some 
measure of political freedom. Im civilized countries 
he is fairly assured of his bodily life and personal 
safety. But the dream of power is just as strong and 
insistent as it. ever was, and-works out in far subtler, 
though still analogous ways. Military conquerors 


like ArrTitaA and TAMBURLAINE, ALEXANDER and Na-- 


POLEON, May be mer of the past, but the demagogue 
is still with us, is still to be overcome. The obvious 
political oligarchy is no more, but there are many 
ways of conquering and controlling men. Man’s 
physical life is no longer in jeopardy, cities are no 
longer razed and their inhabitants destroyed utterly, 
or else swept into ruthless captivity and bondage. 
But, “you do take my life when you do take the 
means by which I live.’ The seene of the struggle 
shifts, but the struggle itself continues. It is no 
longer so much a question of political liberty as of 
economie and industrial freedom that now confronts 
us. It is subtler and more ‘far-reaching to control 
the means of living than to command men themselves. 
Yet in this land, supposed to be devoted to justice for 
all and privilege for none, we see power largely con- 
ecentrated in the hands of a few individuals, or a few 
combinations of individuals. Privileges for the few have 
and opportunities for the many have 
And modern life is so complex and delicately 
interrelated, the administrative capacity and ability to 
deal with it must be so correspondingly manifold and 
great, that one almost fears to touch lest more should 
So the perpetual 
questions—what is authority, whence derived, where 
lodged, how shall it be constituted, how applied ?— 
are more vital than ever. And back of them, as their 
very essence, is man’s dream of, one’ might almost say 
instinet for, power. But if “‘ we the sovereign people ” 
(greatest mockery in words!) are ever ‘going really 
to rule, what is our informing and compelling ideal, 
what Persepolis have we in view? What leaders are 
we going to choose, and what is their ideal? Do they 
truly wish, to serve the people, or do they insidiously 
seek to gratify their own ambition by using the 
people? There is the possibility of this common ideal 
an ideal of noble service. The Greek dreamed of 
outward beauty, and achieved it; the Hebrew dreamed 
of the beauty of holiness, and the Christ manifested 
it; and our great faith holds that the ultimate issue 
of life will be the Beatific Vision when, power and 
beauty blended, dream and vision fulfilled, the “ eyes 
shall see the King in His beauty, and behold the 
land that is very far off.” 


Correspondence 


VAIN TO PLEAD WITH BROTHER BRYAN 


RoswEL., N. M., August 11, 1970. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—Is it not rather pathetic at this late day » 
tind Colonel Watterson pleading with William J. Brya 
to become broad-minded and patriotic? Mr. 
ought to understand—lI believe he does understand— 
that Mr. Bryan is a narrow. selfish, bigoted opportunist 
who is troubled least of all by possibilities of Demo- 
eratie disaster. He is the apostle of defeat. He thrives 
on it. The suggestion of real Democratic success is 
enough at once to arouse his rancorous activities. The 
growing strength of Governor Harmon of Ohio was 
sufficient to bring out a broadside in Mr. Bryan’s 
weekly mouthpiece. The 
President Wilson in N Jersey will be the signal 
for a series of sly attacks which Mr. Bryan knows so 
well how to pass along to his fanatical ‘followers. A 
clean, able, progressive Democratic Governor in New 
York may be expected to arouse a systematic campaign 
in opposition on the part of the Nebraska _ trouble- 
maker. 

If the Democratic party is determined to keep the 
standard of defeat floating at its masthead, I suggest 
again that it hold one more national convention and 
nominate William J. Bryan’ for the rest of his natural 
life. This will save millions of dollars in hotel bills 
wend travelling expenses, not to speak of other heayy 
expenditures, “and the whole country may learn from 
any life-insuranee solicitor the * ‘expectation ” of Re- 
publican rule. Mr. Bryan is just fifty. Tf he shall live 
as long as General Jackson lived, he can count on 
leading his party in seven more defeats, making ten 
in all, which reeord might be depended upon to stand 


for many vears at le: ast. I am, sir, 
° H. Cc. 


BY-PRODUCTS ‘OF AUTOMORBILISM 
Beverty, N. J., August 26, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir.—It was with great interest I read the article 
in a recent issue of the WEEKLY, “ How the Automo- 
bile Affeets Other Industries’? (by William Harley 
Porter). It was a strong statement refuting much 
of the matter we read “that the automobile is divert- 
ing capital from its proper channels and accounts in 
some measure for the prevailing high prices.” Mr. 
Porter might have included in his article other lines 
to which the automobile has given considerable impetus. 

The license tag that swings on the rear of every 
machine has created an industry in itself. I know 
of one concern that manufactures name plates to mark 
the several accessories of the automobile that has 
been compelled to inerease the size of its plant 
owing to the increased demand for this line. Another 
party conceived the engraved monogram which we 


suceess of such a man as. 


frequently see on the front of many “machines, and 
has made out of this one article alone a suilicient sum 
to purchase a fine home in the best residential section 
of the city where he resides. As Mr. Porter states, 
the automobile has surely made a greater diversity of 
labor than almost anything else in common use in 
the land. Il am, sir, 
C. L. HAzzArRD. 


INGLIS IN ENGLAND 
To the Editor of Hiarper’ Weekly: 

Sir,—For the consolation of your English corre- 
spondent who has suffered so acutely from American 
vivisection of his (not their’) native tongue, I may 
be permitted to relate an instance in which retaliator Vv 
measures were incited on an American in England to 
the point of revolt. 

Having mastered such terms as tram, luggage, van, 

booking, ete., and having reduced his nasal accent to 
a’ minimum and dropped “out of existence all of a large 
percentage of geographical names aul the first two 
letters and: the last syllable, he was still annoyed at 
having his pronunciation commented — on with naive 
freedom. 

One day, on entering a London hotel with a friend, 
the clerk directed him to the “ lift,” adding, loftily, 
“OF, since you are Amurricans, I suppose I should say 
elevator.” 


* Oh no,” sadly replied the traveller; ‘ don’t trouble. 
We understand English, though we don’t speak it!” 
| I an, sir, 
W. E. AIKEN. 


REPEATS ITSELF.” 


Brooktyn, N. Y. 


* HISTORY 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—The sarcastic editorial concerning Theodore 
Roosevelt in your “ Comment” column of. September 
3d disgusts me. Your comment reminds me forcibly 
of Harper Brothers’ publications during the dark days 
of 1860 and ’61, concerning Abraham Lincoln. Copper- 
head then, mean,. slimy, and nasty now. I predict the 
result will be the same. 3 

Abraham Lincoln overcame the malignant abuse of 
the subsidized press, and the gang of Copperheads that 
svmpathized with the secessionists in 1861. Theodore 
Roosevelt and the principles he advocates will survive 
the abuse now heaped upon them by a subsidized press 
of the present day. The American people will again 
clorify the strenuous advocate of the people’s rights. 

As good men everywhere have thanked God _ for 
Abraham Lincoln and his life, so, I believe, the future 
will find good people to thank God for Theodore Roose- 
velt and his life. : 

The almighty dollar and Copperheads in 1861. 

The almighty dollar and Reactionaries in 1910. 

I am, sir, 
SUBSCRIBER. 


HOW IT LOOKS FROM A DISTANCE 
ENGLISH CLUB, 
MONTEVIDEO, August 10, 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—Here in a far-off country I have just read a 
few of the editorials in your issue of June 25, 1910. 
You write of “ The Right Key-note ” of * the Colonel ” 
and of other men who, strong in the courage of their 
convictions, fear not. to say “that which they believe 
to be right and just. 

I know that it will mean but little to vou, but I 
just want to tell you that your organization, and the 
brain that conceived the thoughts printed on your 
pages, are bound to receive the thanks of this and all 
generations that are to come. To every man who 
thinks—be he high or low in the social scale of to-day 
-——it must be clear that though the world of polities, 
of business, and of society is now wrapped in a fog, 
there are some men alive to-day who are fighting with 
all the strength that is in them to help us through it. 

They may win, and yet they may go down to defeat, 
but victory or defeat, their ideas and ideals will live 
forever, and, handed down from generation to genera- 
tion, will grow and develop, helping mankind to work 
out its destiny. I am, sir, 


2 


NEXT-DOOR FRUIT-TREE 


LANCASTER, Pa., August 22, 1910. 
To the Editor bf Harper’ s Weekly: 
Sirn.—In your issue of August 20, 1910, you are 
mistaken in your article “ The Next-Door Fruit-Tree.” 
The overhanging limbs may be cut off on the line. 
If they are not cut off the owner of the adjoining lot is 
entitled to the fruit that grows on the overhanging 
limbs. The owner of the tree has no right to come in 
on the adjoining lot and pick it up and carry it away. 
This is the common law and, unless there are statu- 
tory provsstons, it prevails in all the States of the 
Union. 
Lines run from the centre of the earth to the sky— 
this is the common-law theory. 
: I am, sir, “A LAWYER. 


BLIND, BRUTAL, AND BIGOTED ABOUT BRYAN 
LAKE, SASK., August 8, 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

ecarnot keep still *without making a protest 
to your persistent wrong-headedness when it comes to 
anything in which W. J. Bryan is concerned. 
ing with regard to him you are a blind, brutal, and 
bigoted ignoramus. The Democratic party might as 
well go out of business if it builds upon the destruc- 
tion of Bryan, as he has too many friends who will 
see to it in the future, 
within the party will be punished effectively. 

I am, sir, 
J. A. OSWALT. 
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FOOLISH QUESTION NO. 78,936 


“MARSE HENRY, IS THERE ANYTHING 7 CANNOT DO?” 
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DRAWN BY €E. W. KEMBLE 
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“CAN YOU BRYANIZE: THE REPUBLICAN PARTY, THEODORE ?” 
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A bird’s-eye view of the new Pennsylvania station at Thirty-first Street and 


Borough Presidents Steers and Gresser honor Mr. 
Seventh Avenue, New York, the greatest structure of its kind in the world 


B. J. Brenton, who has commuted for fifty-five years 


47 


al 


Jamaica turned out with a brass band to cele- 


The interior of the Pennsylvania Tunnel beneath the 
brate the arrival of the first through train 


North River, affording a view ot the signal apparatus 


=. 


Two of the Long Island portals 


A type of the heavy electric locomotives which will be used by the 
of the tunnel in Sunnyside yard 


Pennsylvania Railroad for hauling cars through the new tunnels 


: A REMARKABLE ENTERPRISE HAS FINALLY wr BROUGHT TO A SUCCESSFUL CONCLUSION BY THE RUNNI 


“jw PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD TERMINAL IN MANHATTAN TO JAMAICA, LONG ISLAND, UNDER THE EAST RIVER. 
OCCUPIED EIGHT YEARS. IT WILL SOON BE POSSIBLE TO TRAVEL BETWEEN LONG. ISLAND AND NEW JERSEY WITHOUT EMERGING ON MANHATTAN ISLAND AT ALL 


NEW JERSEY 


NG OF THE FIRST THROUGH TRAIN FROM THE NEW 
THE BUILDING OF THE TUNNEL COST $125,000,000, AND 
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A NEW DEVICE WHEREWITH THE ENGLISH SAILOR IS TAUGHT TO ESCAPE 


FROM A 


DISABLED 


. 


The ‘life-saving apparatus used as a smoke-helmet. 
It is also useful for diving in shallow water. 
The chemicals in the purifier destroy the deadly 
chlorine gas of the submarine, should any enter 


> 


west all the duties that fall to the enlisted 
— | sailor’s lot none calls for stauncher quali- 
}ties of courage and self-possession than 
Gi the manning of the submarine. During 
etl the present vear Japan and France have 
3 PE each lost a vessel through accident; less 
— France has lost two besides, England two, and 
Russia one, and in each instance the crews, trapped 
and helpless, have slowly died from the exhaustion of 
the air or have been poisoned by chlorine gases within 
their tombs of steel. 

To avoid @ recurrence of such loss of life in cases of 
similar disasters, England will fit to every submarine 
that she builds in future air-traps—into which the men 
ean go for momentary breathing-time, while they put 
on their helmets—and air-locks, through which to leave 
the submarine. The men will be provided with special 
life-saving dresses and helmets. The helmef contains 
an oxylithe chamber, providing a supply of air for the 
period of an hour and a half, and has a glass window. 
It is so buoyant that it will support the wearer 
and another man upon the top of the waves. The 
dress is fitted with a chamber which can be _ in- 
flated when the wearer comes to the top, and, after 
closing the valve, the man ean open the front windew 
and breathe the air for an indefinite time, until rescued 
by some passing vessel. There is a twelve-pound weight 
attached to the dress, which enables the wearef to keep 
down while travelling from the air-lock to the-place of 
eseape. Then, if he has not enough buoyancy to start 
from the bottom, he slips the weight. This gives him 
extra buoyancy and takes him to the surface. If, on 
the other hand, he has enough buoyancy, he keeps his 
weight in place until reaching the surface, and it is 
slipped there. Several hundred men have been in- 
structed in the use of this invention in the Submarine 
Depot at Portsmouth. The photographs show how the 
men are trained by being sunk in an air-loek, which is 
a sort of diving-bell, in a tank of water. This repro- 
duces the conditions under which the men would find 
themselves when their submarine sank. 


SUBMARINE | WHICH CANNOT RISE TO THE SURFACE : 


A, the helmet, with the purifier folded inside; B, he!- 
met and jacket unpacked; C, the purifier carrying 
the charge of oxylithe; D, D, lead-soled shoes; E, a 
shallow-water diving helmet, with purifier folded inside 


Lowering the air-lock into the water 


The helmet, 


Coming out of the air-lock with the helmet window open 
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TOLD BY WILLIAM TURK, SURGEON | 


Edited by Gaillard Hunt 


LV ULTAM TURK, who wrote the narrative which 

. follows, was a citizen of New York and was ap- 
pointed surgeon in the Nary on July 24, 1823, being 
ordered for service on the frigate * President” on 
October 9 of that year, He diel on November 20, 
1854. while still in the Nary. Aégbrding to the records 
of the Nary Department, his longttaral carcer is with- 
out blemish: and there can be ro doubt that he did 
not fabricate the story which isAold here. He wrote 
it in 1823 and addressed it to * Wrs. Rodgers and her 
sister.” the latter being the wife of Commodore John 
Dandridge Henley, of the Navy. 

The manuscript was found among the papers of Dr. 
William Thornton, which were deposited with the 
Library of Congress by the late J. Henley Smith, 
Msqy.. of Washington, haring passed from Mrs. Thorn- 
fon, after her death, to her friend, Mrs, Samuel Harri- 
son Nmith, J. Henley Smith's grandmother. How it 
got among Dr, Thorntows papers is easily explained 
Ly the fact that he was a friend of Mrs. Rodgers and 
Yrs. Henley, and was regarded as the most accom- 
plished man of seience in Washington. They would 


-paturally hare given him a copy of Dr. Turk’s letter, 


us he was known to be interested in phenomena such 
as it deseribes.. He was the same Dr. Thornton who 
ron the prize in compelipron for designs: for the 
Capitol, and ivas Supe ret of Patents for tiwenty- 
YCars, | 

The = President.” archich was the scene of William 
Kembles remarkable manifestation, sailed from Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, on December 4, 1813, on her last 
eruise under Commodore. Rodgers in the war of 1812- 
Io. Nhe shaped her course at ‘first for the Canary 
Islands, and carly in Jaguary., 1814, captured 
British ships, the Wanderer.” of seven quns, and the 
*KRdiward” of sir guus. It iwas in these waters and at 
this time that Surgeon Turk saw the strange occur- 
renee which is sect down here. | 

William Turk’s MS, is printed verbatim, 


pay LTHOUGH the events now for the 
WAY) first time recorded, occurred — ten 

ww) vears since, they are stHl fresh in 
my recollection, and have made so 
strong an impression upon my mind, 
that time ean never obliterate them. 
They partake so much of the marvel- 


mit them to paper, were there not so 
many living witnesses to the truth of the faets nar- 
rated, some of them of the greatest respectability, even 
sanctioned by Commodore Rodgers. The story is con- 
sidered by all who have heard it, too interesting to be 
lost. I therefore proceed to the task, while those are 
in existence, who ‘can comfirm it. Living in an en- 
lightened age and country, when bigotry and supersti- 
tion have nearly lost their intluence over the minds of 
men, particularly among the citizens of this Republic, 
where knowledge is so universally daffused, I have 
oiten been deterred relating SO 
wondertul, as to stagger the belief of the most credu- 
lous. But facets are stubborn things, and the weight of 
testimony in this case; cannot be resisted. Unable for 
want of time and room to enter as far into particulars 
as T should wish. | will give to the best of my recol- 
lection, the most prominent and. striking oecurrences, 
in the order in which they took place, without com- 
ment or embellishment. 

Sometime in the latter part of December 1813, a 
man by the name of William Kemble aged about 
twenty-three, (a seaman on board the U. S. Frigate 
President, commanded by Commodore John Rodgers, 
en oa cruize then near the Western Islands) was 
brought to me from one of the tops, in which he 
Was stationed, having burst a vessel in his_ lungs, 
being at the time in great danger of instant death, the 
blood gushing with great violenee from his mouth and 
nostrils. With much difliculty succeeded in stopping 
the discharge, and he was put upon the use of remedies 


suited to his case. I visited him often, and had the’ 


best opportunity of becoming acquainted with his 
tcmper, habits and intellectual attainments, and under 
all cireumstances, during his illness, found his lan- 
guage and behaviour such, as stamped him the rough, 
profane, and illiterate sailor. It is my belief, though 
1 cannot positively assert it. that he could not either 
read or write; it is certain that his conversation never 
ditfered in the least from that of the most ignorant 
und abandoned of his associates constantly mixed with 
oaths, and the lowest vulgarity. Had he possessed 
talents or learning, he must have betrayed it to me 
during his long confinement. 

In the early part of January, a vessel bore down upon 
us, With every appearanee of being an English frigate: 
all hands were called to quarters. and after a short 
and animated address by the Commodore to the crew, 
all prepared to do their dutv. Before IT deseended to 
the Cockpit. well knowing Kemble’s spirit. and how 
anxious he would be. to partake in the glory of the 
vietory (defeat never entered our thoughts) IT thought 
it best to visit him. After stating to him the peculiar 
situation he was in, and the great danger he would 
be exposed to, by the least emotion—I entreated him, 
1 ordered him, not to stir during the action, which he 
promised to observe. We were soon after obliged to 
lire: at the sound of the first gun, he could restrain 
himself no longer, but regardless of my admonitions 
and of his own danger, he rushed upon deck and flew to 
his gun, laving hold to help. run her out. A fresh and 
tremendous discharge from his lungs, was the conse- 


quenee, and he was brought down to me again, in a 


most deplorable state. 1 apprehended immediate 
death, but by the application of the proper remedies, I 
succeeded once more in stopping the hermorrhage by 
Which he was reduced to a state-of extreme debility. 
Being near the equator, and sufferibe much from heat, 
his hammock was hung upon ‘the gun-deck, between 
the ports, as affording the best circulation of air. He 
continued for some time free from hermorrhage, but was 
under the constant use of medicine, and was confined 
to a particular diet. This made him fretful, and he 
would frequently charge my Mates with starving him, 
at the same time damning them in the true sailor 
stvle. After some time being again called to quarters 
at night, he was necessarily removed below to the sick- 
birth (commonly called Bay). This was followed by 
another discharge of blood from his lungs, which was 
renewed at intervals until his death. On the 17th. of 
January in the afternoon, Dr. Birehmore my first 
mate, came to me on deck, and reported Kemble to be 
aead. I directed him to see that his messmates did 
what was usual on such oceasions, preparatory to com- 
mitting his remains to the deep. 

About two hours after this, ‘Dr. B. again called upon 
me—He said that Kemble had come to life, and was 
holding forth to the sailors in a strange way. 
directly went pia” where I witnessed one of the 
most remarkable’yand unaccountable transactions, 
that perhaps had ever fallen to the lot of .man 
to behold. Kemble had awakened it were 


Commodore Rodgers 
WHO COMMANDED THE FRIGATE “ PRESIDENT” AT THE 
TIME OF THE OCCURRENCE NARRATED IN THIS STORY 
From an old steel engraving in the Library of Congress 


from sleep. raised himself up, and called for his mess- 
mates in particular, and those men who were not on 
duty, to attend to his words. He told them he had 
experienced death, but was allowed a short space. of 
time to return, and give them as well as the officers 
some directions for their future conduct in life. In 
this situation I found him, surrounded by the crew, 
all mute with astonishment, and paying the most 
serious attention to every word that escaped from his 
lips. The oldest men were in tears, not a dry eye was 
to be seen, or a whisper heard; all was as solemn and 
as silent as the grave. His whole body was as cold 
as death could make it, there was no pulsation in the 
wrists, the temples or the chest perceptible, his voice 
was clear and powerful, his eyes uncommonly brilliant 
and animated. After a short and pertinent address 
to the medical gentlemen, he told me in a peremptory 
manner to bring Commodore Rodgers to him, as he 
had something to say to him, before he finally ieft us. 
The Commodore consented to go with me, when a scene 
was presented, truly novel and indescribable and calcu- 
lated to fill with awe the stoutest heart. The sick bay 
(or birth) in which he lay, is entirely set apart to the 
use of those who are eonfined to their beds by illness. 
Supported by the Surgeons, surrounded by his weeping 
and astonished eomrades, a crowd of spectators, look- 
ing thro’ the lattice work, which enclosed the room, 
a common japan’d lamp. throwing out a sickly light, 
and a candle held opposite his face by an attendant, 
was the situation of things, when our worthy Com- 
mander made his appearance: and well does he remem- 
her the effect produced by so uncommon a spectacle, 
especially when followed by the utterance of these 
words from the mouth of one long supposed to have 
been dead. 

“Commodore Rodgers, T. have sent for you, Sir, 
heing commissioned by a higher power to address you 
for a short time and to deliver the message entrusted 
to me, when T was permitted to revisit the earth. Once 
I trembled in your presence and was eager to obey 
your commands—but now, I am your superior, being 
no longer an inhabitant of the earth.—I have seen the 
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glories of the world of Spirits—I am not permitted to 
make known what I have beheld; indeed, were I not 
forbidden, language would be inadequate to the task; 
‘tis enough for you and the crew to know, that I 
have been sent back to earth, to re-animate for a few 
hours my lifeless body, commissioned by God, to per- 
form the work I am now engaged in.” ~ 

He then in language so chaste and appropriate, as 
would not have disgraced the lips or the pen of a 
divine, took a hasty view of all the moral and religious 
duties, incumbent upon the Commander of a Ship of 
War. He reviewed the vices prevalent on shipboard, 
pointed out the relative duties of officers and men, 
and concluded by urging the necessity of reformation 
and repentance. He did not, as was feared by our 
brave Commander, attempt to prove the sinfulness of 
fighting and wars, but on the contrary, warmly recom- 
mended to the men the performance of their duty to 
their Country, with courage and fidelity. His speeches 
occupied about three quarters of an hour, and if the 
whole could have been taken down at the time, they 
would have made a considerable pamphlet, which 
would no doubt have been in great demand. Dr. 
Kirchmore now at Boston, heard all the addresses, I, 
only the last. When he finished with the Commodore, 
his head dropped upon his breast, his eyes closed, and 
he appeared to have passed through a second death.— 
No pulsation nor the least degree of warmth, could be 
perceived, during the time that he was speaking. I 
ordered him to be laid aside, and left him. I was soon 
sent for into the cabin where the Commodore required 
from me an explanation of the case on rational and 
philosophical principles. ‘This I endeavoured to give; 
I, but in part, succeeded. It would swell this narra- 
tive too much, to repeat all I said, in endeavouring to 
elucidate the subject,—at best it proved a lame at- 
tempt; for when asked, how this man, without educa- 
tion, reading or mixing in other society than that 
of common sailors, should acquire the command of the 
purest language, .properly arranged and delivered 
clearly and distinctly with much animation and great 
effect—to this question, | gave no reply, as it was, and 
ever will remain inexplicable, without admitting super- 
natural agency. The days of miracles are past, and 
I know I shall be laughed at by many, for dwelling 
upon or even repeating this story. But never since lL 
arrived at the years of discretion, has anything taken 
a stronger hold upon my mind; and that man must 


‘have been made of strange materials, who could have 


been an indifferent spectator. Was he divinely illumi- 
nated? was he inspired? or was the whole the effect 
of natural causes? These are questions which have 
arisen in the minds of many and must be left for the 
learned of two professions to answer. 

I retired to bed, deeply reflecting upon the past, un- 
able to sleep, when about 9 o’clock P.M., many hours 
after Kemble had been laid by, I was called out of bed 
to visit a man taken suddenly ill, in his hammock, hang- 
ing near Kemble’s apartment. It was an hour when all 
but the watch upon deck had turned in, general silence 
reigned, and all the lights below were out, with the 
exception of a single Jamp in the sick’s apartment, 
where lay the remains of Kemble. I had bled the 
sick man, he was relieved, I entered the sick room, 
before I retired. to replace something, and was turning 
round to leave it, being alone, when I was almost petri- 
fied, upon beholding Kemble sitting up in his birth, 
with his eyes (which had regained their former bril- 
lianey and intelligence) fixed intently upon mine,—1l 
became for a moment speechless and motionless. 
Thinks I to myself, what have I done, or left undone, 
in this man’s -ease, that should cause him thus to 
stare at me at this late hour and alone. I waited a 
long time in painful suspense, dreading some horrid 
disclosure, when I was relieved by his commanding me 
to fetch him some water; with what alacrity I obeyed, 
can easily be imagined; I gave him a tin mug, con- 
taining water, which he put to his mouth, drank off 
the contents, and returned to me, then laid himself 
quietly down for the last time. His situation was 
precisely the same, in = respect, as before described. 
The time had now expired, which he had said was 
given him to remain in the body. The next day by 
noon, all hands attended as usual, to hear the funeral 
service read, and see his remains consigned to a watery 
grave. It was an unusually solemn period; seamen 
are naturally superstitious and on this occasion their 


minds had been wrought upon in a singular manner. 


Decorum is always observed by sailors at such times, 
but now they were all affected to tears, and when the 
body was slid from the plank into the sea, every one 
rushed instinctively to the Ships side to take a last 
look. The usual weights had been attached to the 
feet, yet, as if in compliment to their anxiety to see 
more of him, the body rose perpendicularly from the 
water breast high, two or.three times. This incident 
added. greatly to the astonishment, already created in 
the m:nds of the men. I beg leave to remark that it 
was not thought proper to keep the body longer, in the 
warm latitude we were in. . 

I have now given a short and very imperfect sketch 
of the important events attending the last illness and 
death of William Kemble. It is submitted to the 
ladies, in this state, begging they will excuse haste 
and inaecuracy. The change produced upon the crew, 
was for a time very remarkable: it appeared as if they 
would never smile or swear again; the effect wore off 
by degrees, except when the subject was renewed. 

V. TURK. 

Mrs. RODGERS AND SISTER 

WASHINGTON 
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Charlie Willard takes up Miss Eleanor Ladd, of Boston, for a little spin / 


Grahame-White in his Bleriot monoplane 


THE BIRDCRAFTSMEN AT 


DURING THE RECENT AVIATION MEET HELD ON SQUANTUM MEADOWS, MONOPLANES, BIPLANES, AND A TRIPLANE, DRIVEN BY ENGLISHMEN 
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A Farman biplane driven by Grahame-White 


COMPETED IN MANY EXCITING CONTESTS 


Al 


Grahame-White, the English speed champion 


Roe’s triplane breaks a brace in a swift descent 


A. V. Ros’ te an 


BOSTON 


AND AMERICANS, 
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a Clifford B. Harmon takes a rest Ralph Johnstone winning the duration contest ee : 
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SOME INGENIOUS NEW APPLICATIONS THAT ENABLE THE UP-TO-DATE AUTO- 
MOBILE-OWNER WHO DRIVES HIS CAR TO AVOID WORK, DIRT, AND CHOLER 


By Harry Wilkin Perry 


MAGINKIE motoring with never a 


UF ARNE 
ESSN turn of the crank to start the en- 


gine, with no removal, repair, and 
replacement of a damaged tire in 
its clincher rim on the road, and no 
laborious pumping-up afterward; 
picture yourself driving until -night- 
fall and then turning on the head- 
J lights, side-lights, and tail-light by 
a simple turn of a switeh or lever on the dash, while 
the car is rushing along at full speed; anticipate the 
delights of a tour over an unfamiliar route with 
every “turn to be made indicated automatically on a 
dial always directly before you, to which your atten- 
tion is called by an automatic signal at the right 
instant or on which prominent landmarks are shown 
to reassure you. In short, think of automobiling day 
after day throughout the season with most of the 
major and minor annoyances left out, and you will 
conceive of fin-de-siécle motoring as rendered possible 
by the latest efforts of a small but active number of 
inventors, desjgners, and manufacturers. 

in the minds of many, motoring has insep- 
arably associated, since the period of its most im- 
perfect development, with a train of supposedly con- 
comitant evils which ineluded a long list of tire 
troubles; exhausted batteries; short-circuited coils; 
faulty tars: oily. sooty kerosene-lamps; ill- 
smelling, dirty gas-generators to be cleaned and re- 
charged: clogged gas-burners: cracked front glasses 
and Jens-mirrors; matches extinguished by wind and 
rain: folding road-maps blown out of hand or torn; 


route-books, rendered unreadable by vibration or by . 


darkness: tCarbureters. clogged or flooded as a_ result 
of dirt or; water in the gasoline; and real manual 


labor at the starting-crank, not always unattended by . 


a sprained wrist or bruised arm as the result of a 
back-kick. | 

It is too much to say that these troubles and an- 
novanees have been done away with, yet it is possible 
now for the motorist who has the money to spend to 
obtaim up-to-date car equipment that will obviate 
most of them and make automobiling an easier, more 
cleanly, less annoying, and therefore more thoroughly 
enjoyable pastime than it has been up to the present. 
Like all good things in life, such equipment, comes 
high, but to him who has the price it is worth all. it 
costs. 

Taking tires as that part of the equipment of a 
car that formerly gave the most disagreeable series of 
troubles, it is observed that on some of the 1911 
models the standard equipment includes demountable 
rims which obviate altogether the necessity of re- 
moving a punctured or blown-out tire from its rim, 
repairing or replacing it with another, and then in- 
lating the tire again. The demountable rim is one 
of the many produets of road racing of which tourists 
and every-day motorists are deriving the benefit. It 
is manufactured under various trade names and dif- 
ferent patents, but the object in all is the same—to 
enable the motorist to carry one or more spare tires 
already secured in their- clincher rims and fully in- 
lated, so that when any of the tires on the car goes 
flat it is necessary only to release the rim on its 
wheel, usually Dy loosening or removing six or eight 
nuts, and lift it off bodily with the tire still attached, 
then substitute the extra rim and inflated tire, tighten 
the bolts, and lower the axle with the jack. The 
operations can be performed under ordinary condi- 
tions in ten minutes, counting from the stoppage of 
the car to resuntption of the trip, and experts, work- 
ing with tires and tools ready to lay hands upon, can 
eifect the mere change of rims and tires on a wheel 
in less than a minute. 

Kxcept in races the saving in time is of less im- 
portance than the avoidance of disagreeable work 


under trying conditions on the road, the nature of 
which is familiar to all motorists of several years’ 
experience. <All the hard work of removing the tire 
from the clincher rim, patching and vuleanizing, re- 
placing the inner tube, working the heads of the shoe 
into the rim again, and finally pumping up the tire, 
is done in the garage where all tools are handy, in- 
cluding easy means for inflating, and where the work 
ean be done conveniently in private and without de- 
laying a party on pleasure bent. The cost of fitting 
a complete set of demountable rims to the wheels of 


An instantaneous electric lighter for gas head-lights 
and searcher as applied to the dash of the car 


a ear and providing a spare rim amounts to from 
$65 to $100 or more, according to size and make. 

If the owner of a car does not wish to go to so 
much expense he may do the next best thing by carry- 
ing on the car, strapped to the running-board, an 


emergency or spare wheel. This is simply a standard 


clincher rim to which are secured three or four 
special clamps by means of which the emergency rim, 
with a previously inflated tire attached, cay be 
clamped directly against the outside of the regular 
rim on the wheel. The flat tire may even be left in 
place if one is in a hurry. It is sometimes not 
necessary to jack up the wheel, and the spare wheel 
can be fitted in place in a minute or two, without the 
use of any tool whatever. | 

For making permanent tire changes one may haye 
quick-detachable rims fitted and then buy one of the 
several makes of portable power tire-pumps or tire- 
inflating tanks. By means of the q. d. rims, as they 
are designated for brevity in the trade, the damaged 
tire may be removed quickly and easily from the rim 
on the wheel and a fresh one as readily put on in its 
place. Most such rims are made with a split ring 


that either forms one of the clincher flanges itself or 
is a locking-ring that serves to hold the former in 
place. A special tool is furnished for drawing the 
ends of the split ring together until they can be 
seeured by the holding device provided. 

There are half. a dozen or more power tire-pumps 
designated to be carried on the car and driven directly 
or indirectly by the motor. One of the earlier styles 
is made to be attached to the frame of the car in such 
position that it will have a friction pulley in con- 
tact with the fly-wheel or other revolving part, or have 
a spur pinion mm mesh with a gear keyed to a shaft. 
A second kind, of very recent development, is intend- 
ed to be placed on the ground and the car backed 
until the uninjured tire rests upon rollers that 
operate the piston of the pump when the engine is 
running and the wheel revolves. Another new style, 
and without doubt the simplest, consists merely of a 
cvlinder closed at the ends, one half having a diameter 
of 25% inches and the other half of 1144 inches, with a 
loose piston working inside. When a tire is to be 


pumped up, the spark-plug in one of the eylinders of. 


the engine is removed and the large end of the pump 
screwed in its place. Upon being started, the engine 
runs on the remaining cylinders and the suction and 
compression in the first one operates the piston of 
the pump. Only air is pumped into the tire, no ex- 
haust gas or gasoline vapor from the engine being 
admitted, The prices of power tire-pumps range from 
$15 to $40, 

Other recent inventions render the inflating of a 
tire no more labor than the connecting: of a hose to 
the tire valve and opening a valve on a steel cylinder 
carried on the running-board or other convenient place 
on or in the car. The steel bottle or “tire tank ” 
may contain compressed air, liquefied carbonic gas, or 
gas. dissolved in acetone under pressure, and the solu- 
tion held by absorption in porous bricks of asbestos 
containéd in the tank. From ten to fifty tires can 
be inflated on one charge of these tanks, according to 
the kind and size of tank and the size of the tires. 
The tanks, which weigh about twenty-five pounds and 
cost from twelve to twenty dollars, will be refilled 
at agencies for from one to two dollars. 

Newest idea of all is the tire tube, containing just 
enough gas for one full inflation and measuring 114 
or 15 inches in diameter by one foot in length—a 
convenient size for carrying in the tool-box. As many 
or as few of these tire tubes as desired may be car- 
ried, and when emptied they can be exchanged for 
twenty cents at any leading automobile dealer’s for 
charged ones. In order to use them it is necessary to 
have a short length of hose, fitted at one end with ‘a 
puncturing valve for releasing the charges in_ the 
tubes, and at the other end with a connection to fit 
the tire valve. The total expense of a complete outfit, 
however, is only three dollars. ; 

As for the lighting of a car at night, inventors have 
ever since the first application of oil and gas lamps 
to this purpose sought to devise ways of reducing the 
work and trouble in connection with them. The very 
latest idea is to get away from both kerosene and 
acetylene altogether by the substitution of a complete 
electric lighting system, which has the important ad- 
vantages of providing an inexhaustible source of il- 
luminant, of perfect cleanliness, and of enabling the 
lights ‘to be turned on and off instantly from the 
driver’s seat without stopping the car. A small gen- 
erator resembling a magneto is permanently attached 
to the engine and is driven by it through a pair of 
gears. Wires from this generator lead the current 
direct to head-lights, side-lights, and tail-lights, when 
these are burning; at other times the current flows 
into a storage-battery carried on the running-board 
until the battery is fully charged, when the generator 
is automatically disconnected and stops running. 
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Using a wheel-driven power tire-pump for -rais- 
ing the opposite wheel with a pneumatic jack 
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Applying a spare demountable rim and ready-inflated 
tire. The valve passes through a hole in the felly 
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\Vhen the automobile engine is stopped, the lamps 
may be kept burning with current from the battery. 
By means of a switch on the dash and proper wiring 
the operator can at will light or extinguish either 
pair of front lights or the tail-light, independently. 
The system also permits the use of electric dome 
lights in the roofs of limousines, gauge lights, 
speedometer lights, etc., on the dash, and special read- 
ing-lights and portable lights for trouble-hunting 
under the hood or under the ear. The system is auto- 
matie so far as the generation, storage, and supply 
of the current are concerned. Such a system is, of 
course, expensive, costing, complete, $130 exclusive of 
lamps. 

It is not necessary to provide special lamps in con- 
nection with an electric-lighting system, as the- gas 
and oil lamps already fitted to the car can be made 
to serve very well by the use of so-called adapters, 
which are attachments to be secured to or in place 
of the oil or gas burners to hold miniature or can- 
delabra_ electric-light bulbs. The bulbs furnished 
for automobile-lighting have tungsten filaments that 
give a much whiter and brighter light than the car- 
bon filaments generally used in house and office globes 
and: are very economical of current. In order that 
the fragile filament may not be broken: by the jolting 
of the car, some of these sockets are spring-supported. 

Use of acetylene gas, which is unsurpassed in bril- 
liancy and lighting effect, is rendered most conven- 
ient by a combination equipment consisting of a gas- 
tank and an electric lighter. The former takes the 
place of ‘the gas generator and does away with all 
cleaning and recharging of the generator, and avoids 
the possibility. of moisture in the gas collecting in low 
places in the tubes leading to the lamps and putting 
them out or causing the flame to fluctuate. The gas- 
tank is a copper-plated steel cylinder intended to be 
secured by steel straps to the side of the car and 
connected by copper tube and rubber hose to the head- 
lights and search-light. It is provided with a valve 
at one end and.a pressure indicator at the other. 
Porous bricks of asbestos fill the interior, and at 
the factory these are forced full of acetone in which 
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fected form during the last year or two. ‘They con- 
sist of a small attachment for the dash, to which gas 
is led from a gas-tank; a special spark-cvil for use 
in connection with dry-cells or the storage-battery 
used for ignition on the car, and special burners or 
burner attachments providing spark gaps across the 
gas-openings-or the fish-tail burners. ‘The controller 
or dashes has valves for regulating the rate 
of flow to the lamps and for turning the gas on and 
off instantly. There is also an electric switch, some- 
times in combination with the gas-valve lever, by 
which a stream of sparks from the spark-coil can be 
flashed across the gap through the jet of gas at the 
burner, igniting it. Many users of high-priced ears 
would feel that fifteen or twenty dollars invested in 
a complete igniting device of this kind were well ex- 
pended. 

It is now possible to avoid the well-known an- 
noyances of trying to pick out a touring-route by 
almost constant reference to a route-book or road- 
map, which are increased many fold after dark. Sev- 
no ingenious devices have been placed on the market 
within a year which automatically guide the driver 
over any known touring route in the*country through- 
out the length of an ordinary day’s run. These auto 
guides, path-finders, or live maps, as they are vari- 
ously termed, are made for attachment to the steering- 
column directly beneath the steering-wheel or to any 
convenient place on the dash or back of the front seat 
where the dial-can be easily seen and read. They are 
eylindrical or circular in form and have movable 
route directions printed on paper strips or disks or 
formed on the edges of revolving metal wheels. ‘The 
directions are made to pass under a pointer either 
by rotating the moving parts by one finger of the 


-driver’s hand or by means of a flexible shaft geared 


to a front wheel of the car, just as a speedometer is 
driven. ‘The route for the day is selected and in- 
serted in the case, or -the series of indicator-wheels 
is set for the desired course from a printed route- 
book, and as the car proceeds the guides mechanically 
indicate when and how to turn and the distances from 
point to point in miles and tenths of miles, Aceord- 
ing to the nature of the 
course these devices 
will indicate all the 


necessary directions for 
a route of from fifty to 
one hundred and tifty 
or more miles with one 
setting. Some auto- 
matically ring a_ bell 
just before a turn is to 
be made, and others in: 
dicate such landmarks 
as bridges, railroad 
crossings, and  prom- 
inent buildings as they 
are passed. At night 
the dials illumi- 
nated by little electric 
lights. If sixty or one 
hundred dollars seems 
like a good deal to pay 
for self-operating 
route-indicator, com- 
plete with attachments 
and a set of one hun- 


A touring-car equipped with a live map or route indi- 
cator, operated mechanically from one of the road wheels 


acetylene gas has been dissolved under pressure, the 
process being a secret one. Each tank holds enough 
gas for upward of sixty hours’ use in a pair of 
ordinary head-lights, and when a tank is exhausted it 
‘an be exchanged for a full tank at any of four thou- 
sand automobile-supply dealers’ houses upon payment 
of a nominal fee to cover the cost of recharging. 
Electric lighters for gas-lamps are a much later 
development, having made their appearance in_per- 


dred ‘different routes, or 
a volume of a road-book 
for a large section of 
the country, the motor- 
ist needs only to think 
. | back over his worst an- 
noyances in trying to find his way in order to appreci 
ate the chief advantages of such a piece of up-to-date 
equipment. 

Serious efforts are being made to obviate the need 
for cranking the motors of gasoline-cars, an opera- 
tion demanding considerable physical exertion and 
skill and involving some risk and one that is de- 
cidedly objectionable to women drivers under any con- 
ditions and to men when it is raining and roads are 


muddy. Several manufacturers have provided their 
cars with automatie starting devices gas part of the 
regular equipment within the last two or three years, 
and there is at least one self-starter offered in the 
market as applicable to any ear. * This last) consists 
of a small special vaporizer connected with the fuel- 


Inflating a front tire with a power tire-pump 
operated by one cylinder of the engine 


tank, a set of little pumps connected one to each 
evlinder of the motor by a eopper pipe, a cheek-valve 
for each such lead, and a single lever placed within 
easy reach from the driver’s seat. Movement of the 
lever forces the cylinders full of rieh gas until a turn 
of the ignition switch will fire. the charges successively 
and start the engine. Another form of automatic 
starter operates by means of compressed air that ‘is 
stored in a tank on the car by a small compressor 
driven by the motor when running. When it is de- 
sired to start the motor this compressed air is’ ad- 
mitted to certain of the eylinders in which the pis- 
tons happen to be up, and by forcing them down starts 
the crank-shaft revolving and causes the remaining 
cylinders to draw in fresh charges of gas until ig- 
nition occurs. Still a third type enables the operator 
to “turn the engine over” by hand or foot mechan- 
ically without leaving his seat. 

Another modern idea that will appeal to the prac- 


tical mind of many automobilists is the folding lav- 


atory with which at least one enterprising motor-car 
company is this year equipping its touring landau. 
This is a small cabinet built, into the side of the car 
and having a_ nickel-plated wash-basin that ean be 
let down into horizontal position, a mirror that can 
be swung up on top of the eabinet, a. self-closing 
faucet and waste outlet, a towel-shelf and compart- 
ment for soap, combs, and brushes. A tank for hold- 
ing water is placed in the roof or under the body of 
the car. When closed, the cabinet measures about 
twenty-three inches high, thirteen inches wide, and 
four and a half inehes deep. The net weight is 
eighteen pounds. 

All too often a faulty spark-plug, badly adjusted 
carbureter, empty or inoperative oiler, loose brake, or 


flat tire needs attention on the road and one’s hands— 


become soiled despite precautions. When this occurs, 
the motorist usually must drive without being able 
to clean them until he arrives at a hotel or the end of 
his run. The folding lavatory enables him to wash 
up immediately. It need not be built into the car, 
but can be attached to the side or rear of almost any 
touring-car, limousine, or similar large machine, after 
it has passed into the hands of the user. Finish 
similar to that of the ear itself renders the lavatory 
inconspicuous. While the lavatory is not one of the 
necessaries of motoring, it can be made to contribute 
in a large measure to the comfort and enjoyment of 
long runs and tours. 2 


| THE FASTEST FIGHTING CRAFT AFLOAT 


THE U. 8. TORPEDO-BOAT-DESTROYER “ PAULDING” AS SHE APPEARED WHEN MAKING HER TRIAL COURSE OFF ROCKLAND, MAINE, 


RECENTLY. SHE IS OIL-BURN- 


ING, AND MADE 32.8 KNOTS AN HOUR, A SPEED UNEQUALLED BY ANY OTHER NAVAL VESSEL 
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- SOME OF THE DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED BY THE 


e 


ENUMERATORS OF UNCLE SAM’S INCREASING FAMILY 


By George J ean Nathan 


mi: in with a 
down over his eyes, per with 
form shrouded in a long black 
entered a dingy lodging-house 
‘that shrinks back from the side- 
ao my Walk on the Bowery, mounted the 

oe os rickety stairs with quiet tread, went 

into a bare, dimly lighted, dismal 
room filled with bunks on which lay sleeping ,a score 
of dilapidated human beings, poked one of the slum- 
berers near the doorway in the ribs, and, bringing 
him suddenly to a startled upright position; demanded 
to know where he had been born. The man who had 
been awakened rubbed his eves, gave his inquisitor 
a look that emphatically consigned him to a certain 
equatorial resort, told him that he had been born in 
‘four different places,” and then rolled over and 


The gathering of the statistics among the park- 
bench loafers was replete with humorous incidents 


went to sleep again. Exactly twenty - five minutes 
later the slumberer found kimself reposing in a police- 
station cell. And exactly ten hours and twenty-five 
minutes later Magistrate Barlow, in the Tombs Court, 
fined the slumberer five dollars for having baffled the 
government of the United States of America—through 
Albert Mannes, its representative in. the slouch-hat 
and black coat—in its decennial effort to arrive at a 
complete census, 

Although this gentleman was the only person in the 
whole great city of New York who had to be arrested 
for having an exaggerated and persistent sense of 
humor during the recent taking of the census, there 
were hundreds of unarrested persons who gave Uncle 
Sam a metropolitan giggle when he sought to pry into 
their statistical selves. And reports from the other 
two hundred and ninety-nine census districts that 
cover the country show that there was no commapaty 
Without sueh- persons. Judging from these varied 
chronicles, the taking of the census is searcely analo- 
gous to the oft-quoted apogee of simplicity that re- 
lates to the taking of sweetmeats from children. The 
census must battle-with the great sense of American 
humor, and each of its thirty-two questions must 
fence with the grins of each of the 90, 000,000 Amer- 


leans to whom the inquisitive interrogations are put. 


In witness whereof is the reply credited to the ob- 
viotsly mismated James Tillinghast, of Chicago, who, 
auswering the question “ Are you divorced?” made 
chronicle, “* Not vet, but very soon.” And in further 
witness whereof is the statement made by one Albert 
Hartley, of the Hoosier State, who, in replying to the 
question “Can you read?” vouchsafed the informa- 
tion, “ Yes, except the sort of stuff Elinor Glyn 
writes.” | 

A professional humorist, who answered the census 
enumerator dispassionately and accurately, has said 
that the one thing he should have hated most to 
have had to inscribe opposite “ What is your oeeupa- 
tion?” would have been, “ Dining-car head waiter.” 
To this professional humorist’s attention is called an 
answer made to the question in point on one of the 
slips in the possession of Joseph B. Hairland, Assist- 
ant Supervisor of the Census in New York. The an- 
‘Professional grook,” this being supple- 
that the general nature 
The fact 
ound by oath not to 

him is undoubtedly 


mented with the informatic 
of the individual’s industry Was burglary. 
that every census emypfovee is 
divulge any information given 


' of the Federal Census 


second: time. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY MARK FENDERSON 


instrumental, in this case, in depriving at least one 
jail of one perfectly good and guaranteed occupant. 

A nice idea of the troubles of the census enumer- 
ators in the dark eorners of the land may be gleaned 
from the difficulties experienced by them in such spots 
as the dank metropolitan lodging-houses described in 
the introductory case. Conducted by Census Super- 
intendent Albert Falck and his corps of assistant in- 
terrogators, these lodging-house “ raids,” as they were 
called, had to. be made late at night, inasmuch as it 
is an established fact that the Bowery lodgers never 
go home until the last light is out in the last saloon. 
In the dormitory of one of the houses the statistical 
investigators came across a frowsy, intoxicated speci- 
men of semi-humanity who insisted upon being paid 
one cent for each question that he answered. “I am 
a stenographer.” he stated, “and I demand pay for 
my work.” When he was assured that, instead of 


he was lable, under Section 23 
Act of 1902, to a fine of one 
hundred dollars if he did not answer, he dubiously 
muttered his willingness to give replies. All went 
well until he was asked if he was married. De- 
claring wrathfully and whiskeyly that the enumerator 
was trying to poke fun at him, the besottea one 
hopped out of bed, started to lumber into his clothes, 
and shouted out that he was going right down to 
“headquarters ” to register a protest. When he was 
finally pacified the census man asked him if he could 
read and write.~ Again the bellicose individual piled 
pell-mell out of bed, again started to clamber into 
his trousers, and again declared his intention to see 
to it that he wasn’t insulted by such (swear word) 
busybodies. When subsequently soothed for a second 
time and ordered to answer the question, “Can you 
read and write?” the lodger admitted that he could 
do neither. 

On one night alone during the taking of the na- 
tional census one hundred enumerators hurled them- 
selves against the lodging-house fortresses in the Bow- 
ery, Third Avenue, the far West Side, and ulterior 
Harlem. In a cracked and creaking house in the lat- 
ter locality there was encountered a portly Teuton 
named Schmidmaier, who, in’ answer to the query as 
to the nature of his occupation, graciously volunteered 
the information that he was a “trinker.” Assured 
that he had not been asked what his favorite amuse- 
ment was, he was asked to answer the question a 
“Tam a trinker,” he insisted. And he 
kept on insisting until a policeman was summoned to 
escort him to the Morrisania station. The German 
protested he had done nothing. ‘“ Well, what’s the 
trouble, then?” asked the officer. The census man told 
him. The policeman grinned. ‘Sure he does like 
beer,” he answered, “but he ain’t kiddin’ you.- I 
know Schmidmaier. He’s a tinker and he’s got a shop 
in a basement round the corner.” 

In another lodging-house, in lower Third Avenue, 
according to the story told by one of the statistic 
gatherers, there was a man who, upon being asked 
whether he was married, proceeded to ‘break down 
under a teary rain-§torm of grief. Believing that the 
man had suffered the recent loss of his beloved wife, 
the enumerator tried to console him as best he could 
and urged him to brace up long enough to answer the 

rest of the necessary questions. The man persisted in 
his grief, however, and, upon eventually composing 
himself, insisted upon telling the census man “the 
story of his life.” ‘And it developed that not only 
had the man not been married, but that his excessive 
burst of salty sorrow had been engendered by his 
having put his hand by chance into his “ money- 
pocket ” just as the census man had asked him the 
marriage question, and his having made the alleged 
discovery that he had lost the quarter that he had 
placed there an hour before. The “story of his life ” 
was used as a sympathy dodge to extract a piece of 
change from the enumerator. In this same lodging- 
house, according to the same enumerator, there was 
a superlatively spectacular specimen of the genus 
tramp who stated with calm honesty that his occupa- 
tion was “a bum.” 

The question “Are you divorced?” says Assistant 
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being remunerated, 


is 


Supervisor Haviland, gave the New York enumerators 
more trouble than any of the other questions. The 
efforts of women to avoid adding their statistical mite 
toward the gathering of figures from which the gov- 
ernment intends to compile the national divorce aver- 
age were particularly difficult to overcome. One 
woman with whom the enumerators came in contact 
admitted that she was a divorcee, but insisted upon 
being listed as a widow. Her reason for this had no 
further foundation than the fact that she “ thought 

‘widow’ sounded. more stylish than ‘ divorcee.’” And 
the census man, not unmindful of his own sense of 
humor, managed to escape gracefully only on prom- 
ising that he ‘would bring the matter to the attention 
of the census authorities in Washington and cham- 
pion the lady’s cause in seeking to have her described 
as a “ widow.” Another woman, says the enumerating 
bureau, agreed to allow herself to be listed as di- 
voreed only if the phrase “ with alimony” were in- 
scribed after the line. ‘“‘I am not going to spoil ,my 
chances of getting married again,” she argued. When 
the census man assured her, however, 
swer would be subject to the strictest confidence she 
relented. Still another woman, according to the men 
who sought statistics, said she would admit having 
been divorced only on the enumerator’s promise that 
he would write down the discriminating fact that it 
was she, rather than her husband, who had _ been 
granted the divoree. 

That the divorce question met with considerable 
trouble in other sections of the country as well as in 
the East is evident from several other stories that 
reached the ears of the metropolitan census-takers. 
There was a woman in Omaha, Nebraska, for in- 
stance, who flatly refused to commit herself one way 
or another on the question, and who only complied 
with the enumerator’s -request when threatened with 
arrest. Then, to tie ‘surprise -of the census man, she 
said she had ‘not only never been divorced, but never 
married. Her rebellion against the question conse- 
quently puzzled the census man greatly until he 
learned that the woman, who had come to town only 
recently, had been posing in the community as a 
divorcee with a large alimony income for the evident 
purpose of obtaining credit on a -considerable scale 
from the local merchants. A second story has to do 
with a woman named Allison of St. Louis, who was 
actually taken to the police station before she was 
made to realize the necessity of complying with the 
census rules. ‘ What’s the trouble?” asked the ser- 
geant. “She won’t tell whether or not she has been 
divorced,” came the complaint. “ You must answer 
all the questions,” was the command. “ Well, then,” 
said the woman, “I was divorced a year ago, but as 
my husband and I are thinking of makin up again 
soon I don’t see why I have to be labelled as a di- 
voreee. I hate the sound of it.” The third story 
comes -from Toledo, Ohio, where a woman told the 
census man that if he failed to chronicle the fact 
that she had been allowed the custody of the children 
and that her husband was a brute she would see to 
it that he “ lost his job.” 

As is probably known, the taking of the statistics 
in the big apartment-hotels is facilitated by placing 
one of the census blanks in each of the residents’ mail- 
boxes. 
slips and hand them to the clerk in sealed envelopes. 
The clerk subsequently sees that the blanks covering 


Told that he had been born in four different places 


that her an-. 


The persons living in the building fill out the’ 
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‘blanks. 


Only if the phrase “with alimony” were inscribed 


the hotel or apartment-house in question are given 
to the enumerator. That the great American. sense 
of humor reigns in the bachelor-apartment buildings 
is evident from the replies made on some of the 
For example, one man, after inditing the 
proper answers to all the earlier questions, replied 
in the negative to the final quéstion, “Can ‘you 
write?” On another blank taken from one of the 
sealed envelopes a man named Murphy stated that 
his father had been born in Germany. Although, to 
be sure, this may possibly have been true, the census 
men were inclined to scout the idea. In reply to the 
question, “ Did you fight in the Civil War?” two 
jokers answered, “ No, I have never been married.” 
Still another apartment- -hotel occupant stated that his 
eccupation was “ heiress-seeker.” In further explana- 
tion, he wrote below in very small letters that “ on 
the side” he was a broker. In contrast to the attitude 
of such bachelors who took the census lightly was one: 
named Richard Heatherington, with apartments in 
the West Forties, who was in North Carolina when the 
statistics were being gathered, and who, learning on 
his return that he had been left out, ‘gained news- 
paper notoriety by threatening to institute a suit for 
heavy damages if his name were not included. Mr. 
Heatherington gave out an interview in which he 
stated that he was determined to get in the census 
even if he had to be listed as “an appendix or. a 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


Another New-Yorker who believed he had not been 
included in the census filled out a blank, printed in 
the newspapers for the purpose, and sent it to Super- 
visor Falck’s Broadway headquarters. 

The gathering of the statistics among the park- 


bench loafers was. replete with humorous incidents. 


Twenty-seven parks were visited. According to the 
police, two hundred and fifty persons sleep every 
warm night in City Hall Park and approximately 
three hundred in Madison Square. When the census 
men entered the latter, the “ benchers,” believing a 
* plain-clothes raid ” was imminent, fled in every di- 
rection. Those who were corralled refused to believe 
that nothing more painful than the-asking of a few 
questions, was going to be inflicted upon them. This 
is peculiar in view of the statement of Supervisor 
Falek, who says that almost ninety per cent. of the 
men found in the parks were educated men who had 
gone the road to ruin through drink. “ Not more than 
ten per cent. of the persons whose names we were 
able to get could be called tramps,” says the super- 
visor. One of the latter eldss, on being asked what 
his occupation was, insisted that he was a “ lineman.” 

When questioned further as to which telegraph or 
telephone or railroad company he worked for he said 


that he had not meant that kind of lineman. “ Well, 
what kind do you mean, then?” he was asked. “ Bread- 


lineman,” he answered, facetiously. This is only one 
of a very large number of witty answers encountered 
by the enumerators among the park-bench sleepers. 
One of the sleepers, who was awakened in City Hall 
Park, admitted frankly and bellicosely that his oe- 
eupation was “ booze-fighter,” while another occupant 
of a bench in Morningside Park, according to the story 
told by the enumerator himself, asserted persistently 
that the nature of his work was “astronomy.” <A 
series of questions on the part of the now curious 
census man revealed the information that the fellow 
owned a small battered telescope, through which he 
allowed youngsters to look at the stars for one cent 
apiece. A census enumerator in Mulberry Bend Park 
was attacked by three women who believed he was try- 
ing to pry unwarrantedly into their private affairs, 
while a woman loafing on a bench in City Hall Park 


told an enumerator that if he did not stop flirting 


with her she would call a policeman. “ But,” ” pro- 
tested the enumerator, “I’m a ‘census man.” “1 
don’t care what you are,” rejoined the woman. “ It 
wouldn’t “make no difference to me if you was a 
millionaire.” A policeman was finally called upon to 
explain to her that it did make a differenee, and the 
woman, grumbling, proceeded to answer the erumer- 
ator’s questions. When he came to the divorcee ques- 
tion, however, she jumped up and ran off. She was 
finally brought to a halt some distance away and 
made to answer. 

Kach night in New York there are two long bread- 
lines, containing from 1,200 to 1,800 men in “each of 
the lines. The attempts of these men to avoid the 
census questions brought about any number of laugh- 
able set-tos. One man in the Bowery line, for in- 
stance, told the enumerator he would help him get 
the other men to answer the questions if the census 
man gave him a dime. The census man, curious to 
see what assistance the man might lend him, handed 
over the ten-cent piece. The man stepped out of his 
place in the line and, with the enumerator, approached 
the man standing two places back. ‘The enumerator 
asked the man in line ‘the first question—as to his 
name—but the man refused to answer. ‘“ Help me,” 
the enumerator said to his ten-cent’ man Friday. 
“Tell him yer name,” said the latter to the man 


Teaching the younger generation how to close the links of the chain 


in the line, “or, by Gee! [ll Knock yer block otf!” 
The enumerator decided that he *eould hardly afford 
to avail himself of that’ kind of assistance, however. 
and released the man to whom he had given the dime 
from his service. A man in the Eleventh Street line, 
says one of Supervisor Faleck’s assistants-+nsisted that 
his name was Theodore Roosevelt ang that he lived 
in Washington, D. C. 
could get him to admit that he had not told the 
truth. “Another mussy individual when approached 
contented himself with making faces at the census 
man and running away when threatened with arrest. 
In reply to the question, “* Where is your home?” one 
of the men in the Eleventh Street bread-line answered, 
“In whatever park the cops aren’t.” 

From every census district in the country there 
have come stories indicating that the humors of the 
census in New York may be accepted as a fair criterion 
of the funny side of the census elsewhere. The truth 
of the oft-repeated statement that there is nothing so 
dry as statistics is denied by ‘each and every enumer- 


“Tell him yer name or I’Il knock your block off !’’ 


ator. As one of them has remarked, “ They may be 
dry when they finally arrive in Washington, but they 
are anything but that in the process of gathering.” 
It is true as well that there is a tragic side to the 
census, as was evidenced in the case of the sensitive 
Indiana oman who committed suicide after the 
enumerator had questioned her, leaving a note ex- 
plaining that she had been driven to self-destruction 
through fear of having given incorrect information as 
to the business coneern with which her husband was 
associated. But for one ease like this, there are ten 
thousand, yes, twenty thousand cases that provoke a. 
very broad grin. 


A chain-maker at her forge window 


THE WOMEN SMITHS OF ENGLAND ta , 


THE WOMEN CHAIN-MAKERS OF CRADLEY HEATH, ENGLAND, HAVE RECENTLY STRUCK FOR A WAGE OF FIVE CENTS AN HOUR, 
TEEN HOURS A DAY, HAMMERING THE HOT IRON, AND THEIR CHILDREN SIT BY THE FORGES AND LEARN THE TRADE, Wace IS LARGELY HEREDITARY. 


MANY OF THEM WORK FOUR- 
A LARGE 


NUMBER OF THE WORKERS ARE MOTHERS AND GRANDMOTHERS 
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THE TROUBLES OF TWO COLLEGIANS WHO TRIED TO HELP KANSAS HARVEST HER GOLDEN GRAIN 


HIS is a story of the harvest-fields 
of Kansas. It is a tale of two sons 
of good families in’ New York, who, 
having finished their sophomore 
vear with excellent football reeords, 
responded bravely to the eall from 
Kansas for help with its golden 
vrain, 

| They started for the West in a 
Pullman chr with enough money to land them, still 
eaver and ambitious, on Union Avenue, in’ Kansas 
City, whither go nine-tenths of the “ hands ” when the 
ery goes up for help. This being a true tale, it is 
necessary to say that they had $3.50 and $1.45, re- 
spectively, when they looked over the marble counter 
of the last real restaurant they were fated to visit 
for several days. What they did there reduced their 
eapital to three dollars, and one. ~Soon after this 
fgist they changed to the old elothing they had 
brought along, put the habilinients of college days 
into their valises and cheeked them in a hotel. 

Waddingham earried the copartnership kodak when 
they got into line before the first labor ageney, where 
a sign proclaimed that “five hundred husky harvest 
hands ” were wanted at once to be shipped that night. 

Shipped !? Duchesne observed, critically. Sounds 
a bit like eattle, doesm’t it. Waddy?” 

Waddingham noticed that every man ahead of him 
paid seme amount, said a few words, and received a 
printed slip. “Suppose,” he said to Duehesne, * it’s 
their transportation—or an order for a ticket, you 
know. Mighty clever, I think.” 

“Well, Bo, this ain't picture show,” a man 
growled, and the sophomores were surprised to find 
themselves at the agent’s window, Both had_ been 
intently watehing the moving throng of  lumpy- 
shouldered men in overalls and rough shirts, old hats 
of straw or felt, and heavy shoes or boots, with a 
few college boys somewhat like themselves, bright- 
eved youngsters with soft hands that were soon to 
blister and “bleed from. unaccustomed toil, muscles 
that were to ache, eves that would be red around the 
rims, and noses peeled by .the glare of the sun in the 
Waving, wedrving deserts of wheat where they were to 
pay the toll. The avenue, bustling with life, the 
bawling of a seore of agents, the unfamiliar scenes 
of a Western city at the gateway of a great store- 
house—these things held the two bound for a space, 
so that the rasping voice of the man at the window 
boomed at Waddingham twice before he came back 
to the business of the dav. 

“Certainly.” the sophomore said, good-naturedly, 
bending his six feet to look into the man’s faee. “ We 
want jebs. vou know, in the wheat-fields of—Kansas, 
believe.” 

“Oh. we do, do we?” the agent snapped, with an 
irresistibly funny imitation of Waddingham’s speech 
and manner, “ And what would you twe do in a 
wheat-field ?” 

* Why—er “—Waddington stammered, his face 
flushing—" why. wed work, vou Know: shock it, or 
whatever it is they do to wheat. We’re strong 
enough—” 

* You il get the shock, all right.” was the disturbing 
comment. How much money vou got?” 

Three dollars.” Waddingham rephed, not under- 
Standing the warning wink of a man standing near. 
The agent seized a pad of blanks and began to write. 
Presently he handed out a slip, swept in the three 
silver dollars. and, half pushing Waddingham from 
the window. called, Next!” 

‘But what is this?” the sophomore inquired, holding 
up his slip. 

“land that to Barker at Larned,” the agent said, 
“and you get the job; three dollars a day and found. 
Move on, now, son.” 

“And how do | get to Larned and where is it and 
Who is Barker’? were the hurried questions that Wad- 
dingham managed to get out. “ How do I—” 

*You buy a ticket,” the agent said. * Or you walk 


By Charles Dillon 


or take an air-ship. You asked for a job. I give you 


one. That’s the end of my work.” 

And it was. Luckily Duchesne had not given up 
his remaining dollar, so the sophomores still had a 
chanee to eat two or three times. As to sleeping 

* Nothin’ doin’,” said the policeman to whom they 
applied with their woful story. “ Puffickly legal. 
You asked for a job and if you go to Larned you’ll 
get it.” 

“ But we’re broke,” Waddingham explained. ‘“ We 
can’t get anywhere.” 

“ Better go to the State free employment office,” 
the law advised, a bit kindly. “ It’s up-town.” 

* Up-town? Where?” 

“In the Braley Building—I think.” 

Now, be it known, in Kansas City the test of a 
man’s capacity to act as a policeman is his ability to 


All kinds of jobs for all kinds of men 


direct strangers to the Braley Building. ‘This strue- 
ture is known to be on the edge of the shopping 
district, where they who seek employment seldom 
wander, but few persons ever find it. Its location 
is, after all, only a rumor. All through the harvest 
season the newspaper offices and the bureau of In- 
formation in the Union Station have men assigned 
especially to answer the one appeal, “ Tell me where 
the Braley Building is, please,’ and Police Head- 
quarters is sending out scouts hourly to gather and 
guide the lost and strayed who seek in vain. Why 
this should be so in a large city no one knows; but 
the fact is that not two persons in twenty can 
correctly describe the whereabouts of this building in 
which the State has its free labor agency. 

Waddingham did not know this and was, therefore, 
surprised when the policeman he had met.informed him 
that the Braley Building was “ up-town—on McGee, 
I believe—I’ve heard it is,” and continued his walk. 

“*Twon’t do you no good if you find it,” a red-faced 
hanger-on told the two when they told their story in 
a barroom, where a glass of beer and a free lunch 
took the place of dinner. “The free employment 
bureau, believe me, pal, don’t give you no ticket. 
You and that guy ’ll have to beat it for Larned. 
You'll get the job, all right. They’re stealing- men 
off'n the trains out there.” 


“ Why don’t you go out?” Waddingham asked, not in-. 


tending to be too inquisitive. 

“Who? Me?” the bar-fly smiled. ‘“ Oh, I’m waiting 
for money to take me to New York, where an aunt 
has left me a legacy.” 

Waddingham and Duchesne will have a thrilling 
tale to tell when they return to New York. Chiefly 
it will relate to how they sneaked down into the rail- 
road yards that night, talked to tramps of several 
degrees,. and finally serewed up their courage to the 


Union Avenue in Kansas City, whither go nine-tenths of the “ hands” 
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point of “hitting the blind baggage” on a _ west- 
bound flyer and got safely to Topeka, eighty miles 
away, black with smoke and cinders and half dead for 
want of sleep. But there was no sleep that night, 
except for the fitful naps they fell into in. the rattling 
box-ear that took them westward, and out of which 
they crawled at dawn, hungry and weak and weary, at 
Newton. Town marshals are lenient in Kansas when 
the harvest is on. Hoboes are not jailed—if they 
will work or get, out of town. Waddingham gand 
Duchesne were hoboes by this time. Not a jury in 
the whole liberty-loving land would have acquitted 
them of the charge. They were hard-looking hoboes, 
too. The station policeman at’ Newton took only one 
look at them. Waddingham showed his “ job slip.” 
“ Right out that way,” the officer said, pointing to the 
boundless West. “That track leads to Larned and a 
whole lot more places. Hike!” 

“ Well,” Waddingham sighed, as they started up the 
cinder path, “ we’ve got down to being ordered out of 
town, Billy; I wouldn’t say anything about this when 
I write if I were you.” | 

“The golden fields of Kansas,” Duchesne replied, 
“seem a long way off. I’ve been thinking of that 
chapter in Lorna Doone where what’s-his-name is ecut- 
ting wheat, and how rhythmically Blackmore describes 
it all, particularly where he ‘ walks among the golden 
grain and swept his cycle ’round it,’ or some such 
line; but to save me I can’t see the poetry in wheat 
nearly so much now as when I read that book in 
Ithaeca.”’ 

After a while they “ hopped ” another freight, were 
put off, got on another, and eventually, as most things 
come to God’s creatures who deserve them in the 
darkest hour, they reached the Promised Land— 
Larned. 

Barker was there. ‘God bless you,” said Wadding- 
ham, fervently, when the man accepted the fateful slip 
issued by the Union Avenue agent and told him where 
he was to go to work. ‘ We’ll go, but we’re fearfully 
hungry, old man.” 

“Why don’t you soak that kodak?” Barker sug- 
gested. 

‘* Lord save us, Duchesne, I didn’t know we had this 
thing!” Waddington exclaimed. “ We'll ‘soak’ it, 
as the man says.” 

They slept in a stable that night. So did twenty 
other harvesters. A calf in process of weaning and 
its sympathizing mother bawled through the night. 
Horses and mules kicked and restive laborers cursed, 
but Waddingham and Duchesne heard nothing. They 
were “into the hay” at eight o’clock, clothed as they 
had been when they Jeft Kansas City, and sleeping as 
men sleep after a long battle—a dreamless and quiet 
sleep. 

At four o’clo¢ék the next morning the chantecler 
chorus was working overtime, but the sophomores 
slept on. “ Hi, there!” a stern voice said, and a rough 
hand shook Waddingham. ‘“ Awake and to breakfast 
and on to the golden fields,” or words to that effect, 
the same voice cried, and, presently sitting up and 
rubbing their tired, bleary eyes, the sophomores faced 
the day. 

A hasty breakfast of bacon, eggs, and biscuits was 
served on platters, with coffee strong enough to move 
a binder. And then the beautiful fields of wheat! 

There are times in the lives of most men that are 
better forgotten, experiences it were wise to tuck 
away in some closet along with unrealized ambitions 
and the dreams that never came true. That morning 
in the wheat will be so catalogued by Waddingham and 
Duchesne. At noon dinner—which they called 
luncheon, a word that aroused laughter—was taken 
to them in the field, but they were too sore to eat 
much. Pride at first held them up, but after a bit 
they saw others with signs of weakening under the 
torrid rays of that Kansas sun. ‘I'he beards and the 
dust and the sand filled their clothing, filled their 
eyes and ears and hair. The sweat rolled from them 
black with the dirt: they had been unable to erase after 
their box-car ride. 


At three o’clock Waddingham was ready to take the 


count. ‘“I’d like to sell my share in a set of motion 
pictures of this engagement,” he said; but Duchesne, 
half buried in the torturing straw, refused to smile. 
Finally Duchesne agreed with Waddingham that they 
would stick until: five o’clock, take a day’s pay, and 
beat it back to Kansas City. 

At five o’clock the sophomores announced to the 
farmer that they’d like their pay for the day and, if 
he pleased, they’d quit the job. 
«A day’s pay!” 
only five o’clock! 
day. The most work is done from now on. 
stick and try it again to-morrow.” 

“Not if the preservation of the Republican party 
depended on it would we, stay another day,” Wadding- 
ham exclaimed, a half-choke in his voice. ‘ Not if the 
whole dratted Union went to pieces because we quit. 
Give us of the largess that is ours, O Farmer, and 
we will away to the pavements of New York.” 

It woulda be painful and a strain on construction 
to follow them back. It was a fearsome ride, but 
they lived through it, and reclaimed their clothing 
on Union Avenue. “If I were you,” said a friendly 
policeman, “ I’d go’ up to the Braley Building and—” 

“No,” -Waddingham said, firmly. “We found 
Larned and Barker and the wheat-fields. That ’Il do. 
{ don’t care if I never see the Braley Building, 
wherever it is. Privately, I don’t believe there is any 
such building.” | 

All.of which explains why two fond fathers in New 
York received identical telegrams one day in late 
June to this effect: “In deep need, Must come home. 
Wire money for ticket.” 


I'll give you three-quarters of a 
Better 


r. Farmer exclaimed. ‘ Why, it’s . 
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- content in his work, and having grown 


chim, lightly, 


of Juan. And at the-time, in proof of 


temperament appealed to him the more 


No, UOU VV 


DES ROM. MICK. 


A New Light on 


tihe 


Rokeby Venus. 


By Eunice and Francis Grosvenor 


1EGO RODRIGUEZ DE SILVA Y 
KES a ne VELASQUEZ was at work on his 
fifth portrait of the king. To tell 
the truth, he had grown a little 
3 weary of the familiar features, and 
§) Philip’s insatiable vanity demanded 


even his loyalty. At his entreaty, 
the king had posed, in this particu- 
lar instance, at a studio outside the palace, for Velas- 
quez had been at work on many paintings inside the 
Escorial, and now pleaded for the tranquillity and 
isolation that he could command only in Iris own quar- 
ters. In Spite of himself, he had to confess that, even 
in its incompleteness, this portrait was a great achieve- 
ment. Philip had smiled at the artist’s 


restless, took this opportunity to make 
good his eseape. 

The necessary form and ceremony 
attendant upon the royal departure 
jarred upon Velasquez’s mood for paint- 
ing, and stretching his arms to relieve the 
tension of the muscles, and with a slight 
vawn, he moved toward the window and 
looked down. Just at that moment his 
son-in-law, Juan Baptista del Mazo Mar- 
tinez, entered the patio and called to 


* Amigo de mi almo, art thou alone? 
May I come up?” | 

Velasquez nodded and beckoned. Juan, 
pausing for a second to assist a comely 
girl with a water-jug, disappeared in the 
doorway, and his light footstep was heard 
on the stone stairs. | 

The two men, who were of about the 
same age, had long been close comrades, 
and their friendly relations were in no 
wise disturbed when, eighteen years be- 
fore, Velasquez vielded up his pretty 
daughter Francesca to become the wife 


his desire for the marriage and to make 
it: possible, the master had resigned his 
position at court as Usher of the Cham- 
her in favor of his son-in-law, who was 
not too well blessed in this world’s goods. 
Juan was a happy-go-lucky fellow, ap- 
parently susceptible to the charms of the 
fair sex, though in reality a model hus- 
band. He was always buoyant with 
dreams of great achievement, yet lacked 
the ability to bring about their realiza- 
tion. The sun was ever in his eyes, and 
youth sang in his heart. Velasquez 
loved him dearly, and Juan’s warmth of 


by reason of its contrast to his own grav- 
itv and self-restraint. 

‘The painter opened the door and, 
affectionately embracing his friend, ex- 
claimed: 

‘“ Where wert thou, thou graceless one, when I sent 
for thee last evening?” 

“Why, didst thou not know that the Sevillian 
dancers were here?” was the reply. ‘“ All Madrid has 
leon praising the seguidillas of La-Mariposa. I have 
long waited to see her dance. T[ tell thee there is no 
one on the earth that can equal her for grace and 
charm. The butterfly is not as light. Thou shouldst 
see her,” -and, placing his fingers lightly on his lips, 
he wafted an imaginary kiss to the fair one. 

The master smiled tolerantly. He was accustomed 
to Juan’s outbursts of enthusiasm, and the other ran 
on: 

* Listen! La Mariposa’s form is as blithesome as 
that of a child, yet with the contours of one who has 
already reached seventeen—and her coloring! 
Dios! was there ever such earmine as that of her 
cheeks and lips, such alabaster as her throat and 
shoulders, such ruddy lights as those that play in her 
copper-colored hair! She is perfection!” 7 

* Tush, tush! thy geese were ever swans,” said Ve- 
lasquez; “the rouge-pot and the dyers’ lotions easily 
account for a dancer’s beauty. Wert thou a» youth, 
there would be excuse for thy credence. Fie, fie, Juan! 
I took even thee for a wiser man than to chant the 
charms of a dance-hall siren.” Then, with an amused 
smile at the other’s momentary discomfiture, he said, 
impressively: “ Leave all such pleasures to boys. Thy 
home and thy fair wife should absorb thee.” 

Juan’s remonstrance took the form of a series of 
ejaculations, in which he called all the saints to wit- 
ness that his love for his wife was as deep as the sea. 

* But,” he added, naively, “ Francesca is the mother 
of six sturdy boys. Were it not a desecration to fancy 
her pirouetting in a seguidilla?” 

Velasquez was moved to laughter in spite of him- 
self, and his mirth was still at its height when a 
knock at the door interrupted them. Juan made a wry 
face when it was found that the Duke of Alba’s servant 
stood without to announce the eoming of his master. 
lie chafed at forms, and felt that it would be a tire- 
some ordeal.to be present during the visit of such 
« grandee. As he fled, he repeated his injunctions to 


his father-in-law to see La Mariposa. 


A year earlier, while in Italy, Velasquez had been 
commissioned by his friend the duke to search for a 


an admirable attitude that taxed. 


Valame 


representative work ‘of the Italian school, to be hung - 


in a newly decorated chamber of his palace. The artist 
had sought in vain, and was almost in despair, 
When a fortunate opportunity to obtain important 
works of the previous century presented itself. From 


the sale in question Velasquez had bought in a superb 
Venus. by Titian, and upon his return to Madrid great 
festivities had attended the hanging of this important 
acquisition to the duke’s collection. 

‘* May I crave your pardon for thus breaking in upon 
your seclusions’” was the duke’s greeting. He seated 
himself, and went on deliberately: 

‘*T have been seized with a desire for a pendant to 
the Venus which you purehased for me. This example 
of the Italian school is so remarkable that it should 
challenge a native artist to compete with Titian in 
painting the nude. I[ share your feeling,” he con- 
tinued, with a gracious gesture, “ that Spanish art is 
comparable to that of Italy. Will you undertake to 
paint a companion to my Venus?” He paused, looked 


Her Spanish blood kindled at the thought that one so 
pre-eminent in art should speak rhapsodically of her 


beauty, a beauty, in truth, largely inherited from her’ 


English mother. 


The picture progressed rapidly. for Velasquez had 
been foreed to concentrate all his efforts to bring the 
work to completion before-the dancer's departure from 
Madrid. 

On the first day that she had posed, he improvised a 
eouch and threw across it a piece of gray satin that 
had hung behind the king’s chair. The girl's reeum- 
bent form, as she stretched herself on the couch, was 
lithe and young. The flesh tints were fresh and ex- 
quisite. 


The Rokeby Venus, by Velasquez or his son-in-law _ 


at Velasquez, and said. impressively, “I should en- 
trust this commission to no other.” 

The artist hesitated, murmured somewhat mechanic- 
ally a few words of appreciation of the honor con- 
ferred, and answered, dreamily : 

“It is curious that the Goddess of Love has never 
proved inspiring to Spanish painters. The legends 
of the Church, the life of the people, portraiture, have 
absorbed me, for example, to the exclusion of all other 
interests. If IT were to attempt this work, for which I 
have no special gift, would it be possible for me to 
excel in dealing with a subject that this Titian has 
treated con amore? Of his many Venuses, yours is 
assuredly the best.” 

With an almost imperceptible smile, and a slight 
raising of the shoulders, Alba rose and, pointing to 
the portrait of the king, paid a tribute to its power 
and its fidelity as a likeness. He realized that no 
further speech was necessary on the subject of the 
Venus, and wisely left the master to think over the 
proffered commission. 

Velasquez was troubled as he turned over in his 
mind the matter of the picture. How could he be 
expected to idealize a model after the manner of the 


earlier Italian painters? was his impatient thought. . 


If he painted a nude, it must be simply a faithful 
likeness of a beautiful woman. If the world chose to 
eall it a Venus, well and good. With reltef at having 
come to a definite decision, he began to consider the 
question of a model. He named over in his mind the 
available ones, only to reject .them. Whiere under 
heavens was one to find a type both interesting and 
‘unusual? 

It seemed to Velasquez that the vision which now 
met his eye came in answer to his question. The door 
had been opened silently, and the slim figure of a girl, 
lovely in the extreme, stood on the threshold. The 
clear carmine of her cheek deepened at sight of him. 

‘“A thousand pardons, Senor.” The words were 
spoken. with a slight aecent. She was evidently not 
Spanish. “I was told by the Caballero Juan del Mazo 
that if I presented this ecard, his illustrious kinsman 
would permit me to see the portrait of the king.” 

Velasquez did not need to glance at the card to 
knew that this was one of Juan’s pranks—but the girl 
was ravishing. She and no other. should pose, and 
Alba’s new painting should indeed be worthy to repre- 
sent the Spanish school. ' 

La Mariposa—it was indeed she—readily fell in 
with his plans, although a little disappointed to learn 


that he did not wish to 'immortalize her as a dancer. 


In varying the poses to’ follow his suggestions, La 
Mariposa became weary, and, to rest herself, turned 
on her side. . The slender limbs, the beautiful moulding 
of the back, the burnished gold of her bronze hair, were 
enchanting. In this exact position he resolved that he 
would paint her. 

When Juan came to see the picture, he objected 
vehemently to this decision. A beautiful face was not 
to be hidden, and he ingenuously suggested that one 
might at least be allowed to see its reflection. Velas- 
quez good-humoredly acknowledged that the idea was 
commendable, and grudgingly painted in a mirror held 
by a little winged God of Love. It was his sole con- 
cession to the conventional treatment of the subject. 


After all,” said Juan, ruefully, “ 
my subject. I meant to paint her myself. Now she 


will be handed down as thy masterpiece, and fok, all 
that I brought her to thy notice, I shall have no credit 
thereof.” He sat brooding like a disappointed chia. 

Velasquez tapped him on the shoulder, 

“Thou art a skilful artist.” he commended, * and 
thou shalt have thy share in this work. Paint mm the 
folds of the red curtain indicated in the backgtfound. 
I am due at the Escorial, and must be off-at once. 
Thou wert ever clever in the handling of drapery.” 

Juan’s face cleared. He was never really put out for 
more than a moment at a time. “ Diantre!” was his 
ejaculation. “Is-this’all that I am to do?” and good- 
naturedly seizing a palette, he began to work vigor- 
ously on the folds of. the curtain. Seeing him thus 
contentedly- occupied, the master stole away. 

It was well past noon (and the craving fer the mid- 
day meal made him aware of the fact) when Juan 
put in the last touches. He drew back. viewed the 
effect of the curtain, and nodded to himself in -ap- 
proval. An idea flashed into his mind, and acting upon 
it, he dashed in with a few bold strokes the initials 
rs his name, placing them under one of tlie little rosy 
eet. 

Later in the day, Velasquez made his way back to 
the studio, only to find it empty. Turning curiously 
to the picture, he examined Juan’s work with interest. 
Was there ever such an audacious raseal? he thought. 
smiling broadly. Taking up a brush that had been 
carelessly dropped by Juan, the master made a few 
deft strokes, partially erasing the signature. 

“Who knows,” he said, whimsieally, “ but that in the 
far future some cld dry bones of a critic may spend 
hours over these faint traces of letters, and end by 
repudiating my claim to the ee 
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and literal sense. 


Therefore, we repeat---Never before such a car at such a price, with I 


HARPER? > WE 


With 


We want you to accept every word of this announcement In its most exal f 


a guarantee. And.we take the liberty of reminding you that it is tht 


Based on the Three Years’ Experience of 
7500 Hupmobiles, This New $900 Touring 
Car Will Cost the Owner Who meeps It 
at Home 20 to 25 Cents a Day. 


We could cut short the statement in the headline and 
say "Never before such a car at such a price;" 
and it would be literally true. Never before, for 


instance, has so large a touring car (its | 10-inch 
wheelbase has no parallel under $1200) been 
sold for $900. | 


Never before has a touring car with sliding gear trans- 
mission and Bosch magneto been sold for less 


than $1000. 


‘+ But it is only when we add "with such a guarantee" 
that the full force and importance of this offering 
is made clear. No such guarantee has ever been 
placed on any car at any price. It covers the life 
of the car. It emphasizes the’extraordinary value 
of such a car at such a price. It introduces into 
the manufacture of motor cars a new element of 
responsibility and. reliability. Two years, three 
years, six years from now, you can look to the 
maker to make good any defect. Not to the dealer, 
mind you, but the maker—the Hupp Motor Car 
Company. 


This new Hupmobile, therefore, first raises the value 


and lowers the price in the touring-car class. It 
gives you the kind of a touring car you couldn't 
afford before at a- price you can afford. “Then 
it assures you that this great stride forward has 
not been made at the sacrifice of quality, by guar- 
anteeing the goodness and the soundness of the 
car during its entire lifetime. 


The plant of the Hupp Motor Car Company at 
Detroit has been working toward this great 
economic achievement for three years. The 
materials have all been in hand for months. The 
motors for several months’ supply are made. The 
forging plant, the machine shops, and all the other 
manufacturing departments are working double 
shift. The cars are being assembled as we write. 


‘THE CAR , 


A 110-inch wheelbase, le 


acity of 40 to 45 
miles an hour. 20h. p.; sliding gear 


tires ; and a speed 


transmission; multiple disc clutch; 
Bosch magneto; offset crank shaft. 
Upholstering in No. | machine-buffed 
leather, tufted. 


four-passenger ‘T ouring Car, with 30x3-- 
inch front tires, and 30x3%4-inch rear 


The new $900 4-passenger, 


20 H. P. Hupmobile Jar. 


how many different people may own the ct 
Car Company guarantees the car, in all its) 
terial or workmanship. ‘The guarantee 
Car Company guarantees the Hupmobile Ir 
or workmanship, during the life of the cat, 
charge, any such defective material when Spor 
inspection, transportation prepaid. 


This guarantee is explicit, unqualified tl 
ing the 


les an 


lal 
of 


HUPP mototf Y 


HUPMOBILE RUNABOUT 
$750 F. O. B. Detroit, including three oil lamps, tools, 
and horn. Top, gas lamps,.tank or generator, trunk- 

' rack, and speedometer extra. 


These Cities Will Receive Hupmobile Touring Cars Nov. 1st. $1100 F. ~ on 

Atlanta, Ga. Bozeman, Mont. Columbia, S.C. Detroit, Mich. Kansas City, Mo. oonges al ric da 

Andalusia, Ala. Chicago, ll. Charlotte, N.C. Enie, Pa. Little Rock, Ark. oe le | 
Baltimore, Md. Cincinnati, Ohio Davenport, lowa. Indianapolis, Ind, Louisville, Ky. and tail lamp 


Boston, Mass. Lethbridge, Alb.,Con. Dallas, Texas acksonville, 
lickman, Ky. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Cleveland, Ohio Denver, Colo. 


Fla, Los Angeles, Cal. absorbers ; singe 
Memphis, Tenn, inch rear, tiles 
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uarantee 


Hupp Motor Car Company which is ‘speaking; through its General 


Manager, R. C. Hupp. 
> want you to recall that the Hupp Motor Car Company has kept faith with 


an people in every promise it ever made; and every cart ever built. 


Delivery to 58 Cities November 1st—Go 
to Your Hupmobile Dealer and Place a 
Reservation Order at Once. 


We are serious in urging you to see your Hupmobile dealer at 
once. We believe that 150 cities should absorb, within 30 


days, all the new cars we can build in three months’ time. 


Hupmobile production, large as it is, has never kept pace with 
Hupmobile demand. Your dealer will buy a large quantity; 
but you should help him to insure you against disappointment 
by an early order. He will number your reservation in the 
order in which it is received; and if you choose to cancel 
later gn, your " place in line" will be allotted to some one else. 


The averagé)cost of upkeep to the Hupmobile owner who keeps 

4 his car at home is 20 to 25 cents a day. 

‘| A battery of three Hupmobiles—the two-passenger Hupmobile 
Runabout at $750; the four-passenger Touring Car at $900; 

and the three-passenger Coupe at $1:100—represents a total 

investment of only $2750. — 


These three cars, with carrying capacity for nine passengers, each 
or all available at any time you want them, or for any pur- 
pose for which you want them, in any kind of weather, 
_can be maintained more economically than one big car. 


Hundreds of Hupmobile owners have found, in the past three 
years, that they could use their Hupmobiles quickly, con- 
veniently, and with dispatch five times where they could use 
their large cars once. Many are substituting the three Hup- 

7 mobile types for their large car. 

If you want any further assurance of the value of this wonderful 
new Hupmobile than is given by the sweeping guarantee—- 
which covers its entire lifetime—a word or two about the 
Hupmobile Runabout will not be out of place. 

The other day a Hupmobile in California fell over a cliff 500 
feet high. It cost the owner just $45 to put_it back in per- 
fect condition. 


ding gear, 


— 


vers the entire life of the car, no matter 
ing the life of the car the Hupp Motor 
mes and equipment against defect of ma- 


There is not a crippled Hupmobile in America, unless it has been | 
crushed in some accident i 


or 

ial 4 : 

; ¢ () : F. O. B. Detroit, with three -oil lamps, two gas There is not even a second-hand Hupmobile. 

0 
piping, end gio Year-old Hupmobiles command pretty near full list price. 


and tools. 
Y Every "Hup" that started going three years ago is still going. 
Hupmobiles, because of their readiness, are probably kept more 
continuously in commission than any other make of 
car—yet their repair expense is ridiculously low; 


Manager. 


and a discontented Hupmobile owner is as HUPP 
rare as a white blackbird. MOTOR 
CAR 
| COMPANY 
Hupp Motor Car Company prog 
‘Dept. L Detroit, Michigan 
HUPMOBILE TORPEDO Send me your large folder describing 
$850 F. O. B. Detroit, with same equipment as Runabout D etroit, Mich the new $900 4-passenger, 4-cylinder, 
’ Licensed Under sliding gear, 20 H. P. Hupmobile Touring 


Selden Patent Car, and give name of nearest Hupmobile dealer. 


These Cities Will Receive Hupmobile Touring Cars Nov. Ist 


Mexico City, Mex. Nashville, Tenn.. Portland, Ore. Seattle, Wash.. - Vancouver, B. C 
ior over. Milwaukee, Wis. Natchez, Miss. Pittsburg, Pa. Salem, Va. . Weston, W. Va. 
tic dash Minn. New Orleans, La. Plainfield, N. J. Lake City, Utah Washington, NAME 
obile, Ala. Omaha, Neb. Robinson, Ill. SL Mi Wj 
23s Macon, Ga. Oskaloosa, lowa San Francisco, Cal. > ouis, Mo. innipeg, Manitoba 


31x31. Montreal, Quebec OklahomaCity,Okla. Savannah, Ga. Toledo, Ohio Toronto, Ont. 
New York, N.Y. Philadelphia, Pa. © Scranton, Pa. Vicksburg, Miss. Windsor, Ont. 
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SUMMER-RESORT ETIQUETTE FOR 

CITY-DWELLERS 
cat courteous to all under any provo- 

2 cation, and remember if you are a 
gentleman always to give up your 
strap on the Subway train to any 
tired lady who may enter the ear. 

It is not considered good form for 
YY bank clerks to carry their golf-clubs 
38 down to business in the morning, 

even as a pretext for concealing in 
the bag a couple of thermos-bottles full of iced tea 
and a half-dozen club sandwiches. 

Remember that there are certain differences be- 
tween a roof-garden and the ordinary common garden 
variety, and do not work therein in your shirt- sleeves, 
and under no circumstances permit yourself to be seen 
there with a rake. 

When vou are courting your best summer girl 
in the city bear in mind that certain things which are 
proper in the country are not permissible in the city, 
and therefore refrain from serateching her name on the 
sidewalk with the end of your cane, and do not cut 


THE RISING GENERATION 


pictures of two hearts entwined on the top tread of 
your boarding-house front stoop. 

Remember that a merciful man is merciful to 
his phonograph, and give your talking-machine an 
oeeasional rest, preferably between 1 A.M. and day- 
break, i 

It is a. part of the etiquette of married life for 
a married man spending the summer in town to send 
his wife in the country a daily reminder of his 
existence. If you have not time to write her a letter 
every day, put in your Sunday afternoons writing 
seven short letters, and have one of your clerks mail 
one to her each day during the week, using some dis- 
crimination in respect to their sequence. 

Avoid making scenes in public places. If you 
have ordered a fourteen-dollar dinner at a brilliantly 
lighted restaurant, with only a dollar and sixty cents 
in your pocket, while the waiter has gone for your 
check endeavor to retire unostentatiously through the 
nearest exit, avoiding as far as possible such eccen- 
tricities as climbing out of the window or hiding under 
the table. 

Bear in mind always that others have rights 
as well as yourself, and do not attempt to swing your 


JAYHAWKER: 
MOTORIST: 


* YES, CURSE THE LUCK! 


“WHAT’S THE MATTER—A PUNCTURE?” 


I RAN OVER OLD MAN PORCUPINR.” 
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hammock between your front-parlor window and the 
lamp-post. If everybody on your block did this, traffic 
would soon become very difficult. 

Do not try to substitute the stream from the 
street hydrant for surf-bathing. A man living in Har- 
lem who tried this last-summer, and spent five de- 
liriously joyful minutes plunging in and out of the 
copious flow of water thus obtained, is spending this 
season at the Bloomingdale Asylum being treated for 
water on the brain. 

Do not attempt to go fishing on Broadway for 
lobsters or terrapin unless your pocketbook is plenti- 
fully supplied with the necessary bait. <A fracture of 
this rule is likely to result in your getting the hook 
yourself. 

It is not proper for a party of young people 
living in the same boarding-house to use the front 
stairs for a bump-the-bumps course without the land- 
lady’s express permission, or to transform them into a 
chute-the-chutes, using a tea-tray or an army cot in 
lieu of a boat, any circumstances. 

While off in the country it is not generally 
regarded as improper to fish in whatever stream or 
mill-pond you may find handy, it is not .considered 
good form for dwellers in city flats during the pis- 
eatorial season to fish down the airshaft for such 
articles of an edible sort as they may be able to hook 


from the window-sill of their neighbors on the lower. 


floors, set there to keep cool. 

Do not water the flowers on the window-sill of 
your front hall bedroom while your fellow boarders 
are sitting in the cool of the evening on the stoop 
below. So inconsiderate an act would be likely to put 
a damper on their innocent pleasures. 

Do not confound the etiquette of one city with 
that of another. While it. is not considered bad form 
to stroll upoy the board-walk at Atlantic City in your 
bathieugpanta deat attempt to do the same thing on Fifth 
Avenue, New York, Tremont Street, Boston, Market 
Street, Philadelphia, or along the Michigan Avenue 
Lake Front at Chieago might involve you in com- 
plications with ‘the officers of the law, which should 
always be avoided in hot weather. | 


THE AWAKENING 


I pREAMED of her I once loved best, 
Who once my being had possessed, 
Whose hand I’d passionately pressed. 
Qnee more I sought her out with zest. 
She’ll joy to welcome me,” guessed. 
And then, ah me! 
That it should be, 
With bitter pain 
I guessed again. 
I found a bird in last year’s nest, 
With plumage rare 
Of yellow hair, 
With her sweet golden head at rest 
Upon the vest 
He wore on his protruding chest! 
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Always Pay 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


ADVERTISER: 


WINTON SIX 


More than 


Actual Value 


VERY buyer pays the maker the cost of materials and workmanship in 
the car and the maker’s profit. 
All legitimate charges. 


Especially profit, which is the maker’s wages for his. skill in po trom 
raw materials a finished article of merit. 


The Buyer Pays 


But the buyer pays for more things’ than 
these. 

Increased payment that profits willie 
maker -nor buyer. : 

We refer to “ 


What ‘**‘ Overhead ”’ Is 


“Overhead,” a business term, means 
productive” expense. 

Includes the maker’s bonded dele. dines 
gages, rents, racing = losses, waste, 
and the cost of administration. 


Adds No Car Merit 


Most overhead never adds an iota of merit 
to the car; never increases the car buyer’s 
enjoyment. 

But the buyer pays for it just ee same, 


overhead.”’ 


vhether he knows it or not, and whether i | 


likes it or not. 


The Maker’s Duty - 


ane overhead does not make the car bet- 
, but only adds to the buyer’s expense, 
‘creby forcing upon him a burden for which 
receives no value, the maker’s duty should 
to keep overhead expense down to abso- 
(te minimum. 


**non- 


This is Our Policy 


That is exactly s Policy. 

We carry no bonded debt, and no mortgages. 

Own our plant and equipment scot free 
from debt. 

‘ Have no water in our stock. 

Take the cash discount on our accounts 


payable. 
Waste no money in racing or other un- 
necessary “stunts,” 


And manage our entire business with 
minimum red.tape, minimum waste, and 
absolutely no extravagance. 


Benefits Our Buyers 


That is the sole reason why we can sell 
you .a car of highest grade at a price SO 
extremely low. 


In other words, because we believe you should 
not be required to pay for anything you do not 
get, we keep quality up and overhead down. 


The Car is Proof 


The car itself, the Winton Six for 1g1t, 
proves these facts. 
Look it over. 
what it can do. | 
Then compare it, point for point, with 
other high-grade cars; and satisfy yourself 


Observe what it is, and 


of the 1911 Winton Six 


Smooth as velvet six-cylinder, 48 H. P. motor. 


Only motor that cranks 


vself, Ball-bearing multiple-disc clutch and four-speed selective transmission. 


Stromberg carbureter. 


Bosch magneto. 
Frame narrowed in front to permit short turns. 


Exide battery. 124-inch wheel-base. 
Spacious five-passenger body. 


Holds the one lowest upkeep record—77 cents per 100omiles. Price, $5000, 
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that you save yourself from $1000 to $3000 
*by purchasing a Winton Six—a ear of con- 
vincing merit, whose overhead is down to 
rock-bottom. 


Get Our Three Books 


We have three books that every car buyer 
ought to read. ‘These are our 1911 catalog, 
The Difference Between Price and Value, 
which tells more facts about overhead, and 
Twelve Rules to Help Buyers, a guide to ° 
safety in buying a car of whateyer make, 
size, or price. 


The Winton Motor Car.Co. 


Licensed Under Selden Patent 


Cleveland, U. 


BRANCH HOUSES 
NEW « « Broadway at 70th St. 
CHICAGO .. , : . Michigan Avenue at 13th St. 
BOSTON ...... « Berkeley at Stanhope St. , 
PHILADELPHIA . . . 246-248 North Broad St. rs 
BALTIMORE . . 209 North Liberty St. ,~ 
PITTSBURGH . .. . Baum at Beatty St. ne 
. Huron Road at Euclid Ave. Pd 


DETROIT . . . 738-740. Woodward Ave. 7 


MINNEAPOLIS. . 16-22 Eighth St. N. -~ 
SAN FRANCISCO, 300 Van Ness 


SEATTLE . . .. 1000 Pike ues Please. send the three 


books to 


°118 Berea Road, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Clip the 4 CES 
Coupon and Va 

mail it 

to-day 
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ALMANAC FOR OCTOBER 


HE’ cautious gar- 
will take ad- 
rantage of the first 
a clear day in October to 
substitute mittens for 
foxglove in his garden, 
and to get all his holly 
out of hollyhock in time 
for the approaching 
Christmas market. 

It is safe to assume, if 
your cauliflowers have 
not cauled by this time, 
that they have either lost 
your address or have crossed you off their visiting- 
list, and need not be expected any longer this season. 

lf the heavy breezes of autumn, sometimes attain- 
ing to considerable violence, show a tendency to uproot 
your spring bulbs, a heavy wash of Portland cement 
applied three times a day to a thickness of one inch 
for ten consecutive days will serve to keep them in 
place. 

If you have gone in for turkey culture in anticipa- 
tion of Thanksgiving profits, several bottles of a strong 
solution of iron poured into the water-trough, and a 
mixture of buckshot with the grain with which they 
are fed, should add materially to their weight; but 
this should not be begun until the day before they are 
sold on the hoof, 

The leaves on the maple and oak trees should be 
hand-picked before the tenth of the month if you wish 
to keep them from falling off and littering up your 
lawns and roads, Suitably pressed and varnished and 
hemstitched around the edges to keep them from fray- 
ing, autumn leaves in good eondition and of brilliant 
color will make eharming book-marks for inex- 
pensive birthday or Christmas present. 

While it is generally believed that there are no 
hornets in last year’s nests, hornets’ nests should 
never be hand-picked until vou have carefully aseer- 
tained their date, and then only when the date so 
ascertained is at least five years prior to the date of 
picking. 

A few eoppers planted daily in some secure, unfre- 
quented spot, and carefully guarded for the next ten 
or twelve weeks against the spendthrift bug and the 
bargain bacillus, will blossom into a very gratifying 
erop of long green by Christmas-time, which will come 
in handy in case you wish to decorate your house in 
honor of the Yule-tde. 

In raising mistletoe in your greenhouses be very 
eareful not to leave it in charge of a good-looking 
hired man and your French maid. Either one of these 
acting alone would probably bring about a satisfactory 
result, but when the two act together the plant is 
likely to be neglected. and the fruit blighted before it 
is really ripe. | 

Owing to the approach of Hallowe’en you will not 
do badly to build a strong iron fence, covered with 
barbed wire, around your garden gate, unless you de- 
sire to have the same transplanted from its usual 
place to the front entrance of the publie library. If 
the cost of this is bevond your means, a wasps’ nest, 
fully inhabited, fastened to both gate-posts in the 
vicinity of the hinges and the lateh, will afford you 
moderate protection. The only other method of secur- 
ing it is to wrap it up carefully in fly-paper with the 
sticky side out. 

lt is to be hoped that you have been far-sighted 
enough during tlie summer season’ to save all your 
lemonade straws for use in covering your delicate 
plants for their long winter nap. ‘These not only serve 
to ward the heavy blasts of winter from your plants, 
but, if placed on your window-sill on rising, provide 
you with a very acceptate substitute for a weather- 
vane, showing immediately and with entire accuracy 
which way the wind blows. 

In leaving your country house for the winter, do 
not forget to put several pairs. of old trousers on the 
legs of the piano, and to swathe its stomach carefully 
with Persian rugs, army blankets, and Sunday news- 
papers. Its tone will be preserved by this act far’ 
better than if you sprinkled the inner strings and 
sounding-board with powdered mustard, or put porous 
plasters on its pedals. 

(wing to the departure of the birds for southern 
latitudes with the approach of cold weather, it will not 
be necessary for vou to leave the water running in 
the bird-bath in your garden during the winter months, 
unless you desire ‘To raise an automatic crop of ice for 
use during the Christmas holidays, in the event of 


"HARPSER’S 


* 


“"MANDY, THIS BE THE LARGEST FUNNYGRAF [. EVER SEE” 


your return for a Christmas celebration. Speaking 
of bird-baths, it is the height of ostentation to supply 
these at any time with crash towels and expensive 
imported toilet soaps. This is never done by our best 
people, and should be avoided by those of lower 
grades. 

Do not be lured into buying your next season’s ther- 
mometers at this time by the fact that they are much 
below what they were in July and August. Be patient, 
and you will find them considerably lower yet before 
next March. | : 


FROM A JESTER’S NOTE-BOOK 


MEETING Trouble half-way no relief imparts. 
Better far it is to nab him ere he starts! 
Socially speaking, it is interesting to,.note how 
summer levels all distinctions. Everybody is in the 
swim, and nobody in particular cuts any ice worth 
mentioning. 


The woman who would be wholly free should take 
especial care to avoid double harness, and, in so far 
as she is able, to keep away from the bridal path. 

It is said that a man out in Oklahoma who was. 
recently tarred and feathered by a vigilance committee. 
is going into vaudeville in selections the 
Chantecler.. 

The origin of the Adam’s apple, Bildad, lies prob- 
ably in a desire on the part of nature to intimate 
delicately that upon the occasion of the original 
trouble Adam got it in the neck. 

The summer girl should not be. blamed, after all. 
With the thermometer playing in the vicinity of the 
nineties warm friendships may ripen over-quickly, 
to follow the natural process of blighting ‘* when 
the frost is on the punkin and the fodder’s in the o 
shock.” 

We are glad they have no insurgents over. in 
England. If they had, Punch would probably say 5 
that the proper fabric for an insurgent to dress in is 
serge. Under the prevailing conditions we shall merci- 
fully be spared that atrocious jest. 


ON THE LINKS OF LIFE 


I sTARTED on the Links of Life 
Resolved to play a Onesome, 
. But found amid the greens of strife 
The play was mighty lonesome. 


And so I sought among the jades— 
I’m glad to say | knew some— 

To find the very maid of maids 
Who’d join me in a Twosome. 


| found her, too—a charming girl, 
Who, after I did chin some, 

Became my own beloved pearl, 
Both beautiful and winsome. 


We wed one day, and then there came 
A player pink and weesome 

Who turned our well-beloved game 
Into a lively Phreesome. 


The vears went by, and now ah well, 
Verhaps yout think if awesome, 
Hut really te tell 
I'm caddie for a Foursome! 
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Mcdel 45. 20 h. p.—4 cylinders—96-inch wheel 
base—$775. A Torpedo Roadster with 
same power sells for $850. 


Twenty-two 4-cylinder models 
from 20 to 35 horsepower from $775 
to $1,675. 
neto and full lamp equipment. 

We start this new season with al- 
most 20,000 Overlands in use—with 
a record of 12,326 cars delivered in 
the first seven.months of this year— 
with deposits already in hand for 
more than 18,000 of the new models 
just coming out. | 


We start with five factories—with 
the finest machinery ever employed 


in making motor cars—a factory . 
~ capacity of 140 cars daily. 


And we start with a record of 
- amazing success such as none ever 
approached in this industry. 


Cost Reduced 8% 


We will continue to manufacture a 
line of five models, the same as pro- 
duced in 1910; but, as a result of an 
investment of $3,000,000 in new 
equipment, these five models, as well 
as all new models, have been reduced 
in cost to the consumer an average 
of 8%—making 28% in two years. 

We have made this reduction in 
Spite of the advance in materials, 
the great jump in rubber, the in- 
crease in wage. We have done it 


while other makers of low-profit cars 

_ have been forced to advances, inone 
way or another. 
Now the Overland gives the most 


Model 50. 30 h. p. 


All prices include mag- 


110-inch wheel base. 


Made also as 5-passenger car with fore doors or open front. 


Licensed under Selden Patent 


for the money by a margin much 
greater than ever. 


Fore Doors Included 


The new Overlands are made with 
fore doors and without—your choice at 
one price. The: fore door models, for 
which most makers charge an extra 
price, sell the same as the open front. 


We do this because fore doors will be 
the coming vogue. In Europe, where 
moter styles are set, 97 per cent. of this 
year’s models are shown with fore doors. 


Soon or late, every motor car maker 


must include fore doors at his standard 


price. So the Overland, in maintain- 
ing its lead, is doing just that this year. 


22 Attractive Designs 
The improvements of this* year are 
mainly in refinements of designs. Over- 
land mechanism can hardly be further 
perfected. It brought this car, in two 
short years, to the dominant place in 
this line. | 


Our master designers — this year 
created 22 attractive models, largely 
based on foreign trend. The best of 
them will take their place among the 
most attractive cars in the world. No 
cars are made at any price with better 
style, or lines, or finish. 


Prices for 1911 


The Overland prices for 1911 begin 
at $775 for 20-horsepower—4 cylinders 


All prices, 
include gas 
lamps and 
magneto ¢ 


Members 


A.L.A.M. 


Price, $1,250. 


for 1911” 


Model 54. 35 h. p. 
As attractive a car as was ever produced. Price, $1,675. 


Model 49. 25h. p.—4 cylinders—102-inch wheel 
base—$1,095. Made with five styles of 
bodies, including delivery body. | 


Less Cost—Fore Doors Free 


The Overland—the leader of motordom—announces 22 attractive models 
for 1911, a further saving of eight per cent. in cost, and fore doors free. 


a 


—and $850 for a Torpedo Roadster: 
with 4 cylinders. 


The 25-horsepower Overlands sell 
at $1,000 and $1,095, according to 
style of transmission. The 30-horse- 
power Overlands sell at $1,250. So 
does an inside drive coupe. 


~The prices run to $1,600 and $1,675 
for the finest cars possible in 35- 
horsepower with 118-inch wheel 
bases. Every price includes a mag- 
neto and full lamp equipment. 


No other make gives so much for 
the money. No other make gives 
better than our best, save In @X= 
cessive power. | 


Our 1911 Book Free 


send us this coupon for our latest 
book, showing all the new models’ 
with complete specifications. It will 
enable you to make your compari- 
sons. No catalog published shows so 
many styles as this. Send for it now 
before you forget it. The cars are 
on show by more than 800 dealers. 


The Willys - Overland Company 


(Licensed under Selden Patent) 


Dept. N-55 Toledo, Ohio 


Send me the 1911 Overland book 


118-inch wheel base. 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY ADVERTISER 


Several thousand people in this country are running 


their cars at a much lower cost, per month. or 


i 


year, than you are. 


They are getting the same turning effort out of a 


four-cylinder car as you could get out of an eight 


—if there were such a car. The car they drive 
runs more smoothly than yours—it will run more 
slowly on high gear and climb grades with vastly 


less effort than your Car. 


If you care to know how and why they are enjoy- 


Ing this advantage over you, it will pay you to 
read this Elmore advertisement. | 


The product of the Elmore plant has gradually 


been increased from 150 to 3,100 cars per annum. 


And we are just as far away from satisfying the 


| 
demand today as we were ten years ago. 


Advantages Enjoyed by Elmore Owners Which Are Denied to You 


A lower cost of upkeep than any other car in the world. 

Continuous power and all that it implies in smoothness and economy. 

A power impulse from each cylinder every time the a revolves. 

More power in our four than you get in your Six. 

The same turning effort in our four as you would get in a four cycle eight. 

A greater overlap of one power impulse over another in our four than in any four 


cycle six. 


More power at a lower speed than you get with your four cycle six at high speed. 
No engine trouble from one end of the year to the other. 
- No ignition trouble from one end of the year to the other. 


Absolutely automatic foot-control of the amount of gas used—more, when you want 
it at high speed of on a hard pull; less, when you want less at slow speed or on 


a good road. 


The same volume and quantity of gas in each cylinder for every explosion, through 


the patented Elmore distributer. 


Why the Elmore Alone Can Offer You These Advantages 


\ lower cost of upkeep than any other car in the 
world is possible with the E]more largely be- 
cause of the continuous power supplied by the 
Elmore engine. 

, /he Elmore engine furnishes ‘continuous power 
because it is a valveless two cycle. 

it gives you more power impulses from each of 
the four cylinders every tfme the fly-wheel 
revolves —one impulse overlapping another. 
‘or’this reason you get as many power impulses 
from one cylinder in the Elmore as you get in 
your car from two. 

This is why you get more power in the Elmore 
four than you get in your six, and much 
smoother action than you would get in a four 
cycle eight. 

The overlap of one Elmore impulse over another 
is equal to the power of an extra cylinder. 


the Elmore overlap is half an impulse— 
the overlap in the four cycle six is only 


one-sixth of an impulse. 


So you get in the Elmore more 
power at low speed than you get 
with vour four cycle six at high 


Elmore 


speed. 
Cc &- In climbing a hill with the 
Elmore, you have notonly . 


3004 Amanda St. 
Ciyde, Ohio 


the power produced by 
an impulse from each 
4 cylinder, but this ex- 


cess power of one 
Send Elmore two-cycle I 

impulse over- 
literature to lapping an- 


other by 
one - half. 
On the 
grade, 


NAME 


STREET 


C:Ty AND STATE 


low speed, the Elmore engine pulls like a loco- 


motive and HANGS ON 


The Elmore owner loses none of this tremendous 
power through valve leakage; while every four 
cycle car, unless its valves are continuously 
cleaned and reground, is losing. all the time 
from one-fifth to one-third of the energy which 
its engine develops. 

The Elmore engine has no valves. It wastes 
neither power nor gasoline. The Elmore four- 
cylinder engine has 600 less parts than aay 
four cycle six-cylinder. 


The Elmore owner has an advantage over you, 
because you have no means of controlling the 
volume of gas to each cylinder, nor of regulat- 
ing the flow of gas. The Elmore: owner does 
this infallibly and automatically—through 
the Elmore patented gas distributer. 


Each Elmore cylinder gets the same amount 
of gas for every explosion, whether you are 
using much gas at high apeed, or little gas 
at low speed. 


The intake of gas into the Elmore cylinders is 
absolutely positive; it does not depend upon 
the uncertain action of valves. The port 
opens and the gas flows into the cylinder, 
compressed and ready for conversion into 
power. 

We have given here the barest outlin2 of “the 


Elmore virtues. Yet you can see the tre- 
mendous possibilities opened up; you can 


compare, in a way, the action ot the Elmore. 


with your four cycle car. 


The real comparison can be made by calling 
on the local Elmore dealer-for a demonstra- 
tion. If you do that you will become an 
Elmore enthusiast, and eventually, if not at 
once, an Elmore owner. 


Sign and send the coupon to-day for the Elmore 
literature. 


Elmore Manufacturing Co. 


Licensed under Selden Patent 
3004 Amanda Street, Clyde, Ohio. 


a4 


Valveless Two Cycle 


Other models— Model 25, Touring Car, $1200 
Model 25, Roadster, $1250 
Model 46-B, Touring Car for seven, $2500 
All models eanippey with the Elmore High Duty Motor 


Comparison of power impulses developed 
by Elmore and four cycle engines in 
two full turns of crankshaft. 


1 Cylinder, 4 Cycle 


Cylinder, Elmore 

2 Cylinders, 4 Cycle 

2 Cylinders, Elmore 
i 4 Cylinders, 4 Cycle 

Cylinders, Elmore 

ms 6 Cylinders, 4 Cycle 

Elmore 

8 Cylinders, 4 Cycle 


The Elmore 


Each Elmore cylinder 
exerts power at EVERY 
turn of the crankshaft 
—twice the impulses of 
the four cycle. 


Elmore four-cylinder en- 
gine gives crankshaft 
eight impulses in two 
full turns. | 


Elmore power imptiises 
overlap. 


Elmore power therefore 
continuous. | 


Overlap in Elmore four- 
cylinder half an im- 
pulse, coming when 
power stroke is full and 
strong. 


Result—Continuous pow- 
er in volume possible 
only with the Elmore 
or with an eight-cylin- 
der four cycle engine. 


The Four Cycle 


Each four cycle cylinder 
exerts power only at 
every second turn of 
the crankshaft. 


Eight impulses, in two 
full turns of crank-* 


shaft, from eight-cylin- 
der engine. 


Intermission between four 
cycle power impulses. 


Four cycle power there- 
fore not continuous. 


Overlap in four cycle 
but one-sixth of 
‘an impulse, coming 
when power stroke is 
almost exhausted. 

Result—A let down, if not 


an actual intermission, 
in flow of power. 
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JIN CAMILLO GUZMAN Y RIBERA 
stretched out diagonally upon 
the short bunk of the hospital train 
that moved like a long caterpillar 
> across the North African plains. By 
the dim light of the oil-lamp above 


faint outlines of the compartment, 

"SY with its three wounded soldiers. The 
man on the top bunk opposite, who had groaned and 
nuttered all night in his delirium, had suddenly be- 


“come silent, and his white face stared out at him from 


among the pillows, the eyes black, motionless circles, 
and the nose like a blunt pen. The man beneath that 
one had fallen asleep at last and was snoring hoarsely. 
The third was tossing in the bunk under him. But Don 
Camillo lay as motionless as the dead man opposite, 
though he was unwounded. 

An. orderly,. dressed in blue serge, with the red cross 
flaring upon the white band on his arm, came through 
the corridor and looked in. He approached the dead 
soldier and raised the arm, Which fell stiffly. and heavily 
upon the breast again. He turned to Don Camillo. 
“Does His Excellency require anything?” he asked. 
Camillo shook his head; then he remembered that he 
must lull suspicion. ‘ Water!” he gasped, in simu- 
lated agony, and felt the military canteen placed be- 
tween his fingers and thumb. He earried it to his 
mouth with affected feebleness. In spite of his pre- 


tence, however, the fiuid cooled his parched throat 


gratefully. 

Then Don Camillo was left alone again with the 
dead man and the two wounded ones, lving in his bunk 
motionless, watching the stunted olive-trees crawl past 
the slowly moving train. Thus every night, respected 
‘by thie Kabyle warriors, it crept painfully down the 


line. flying the Red Cross flag, rs transport those 


wounded at the front to the base ‘hospital at Melilla, 
thence to be shipped to Spain. The train would reach 
the terminal by dawn. Then Don Camillo must eseape, 
before they learned that a deserter was shamming his 
way to safety from the horrors of the battle-field. The 
uprolling scroll of time appeared interminable as he 
lay there, the only dissimulator among the dying and 
dead, the only schemer among those simple heroes. 
Yet even the mental suffering that he now underwent 
seemed preferable—anything was preferable to those 
scenes of violent death, the hissing bullet, the unex- 
pected ambuscade. 

It was not that he feared imprisonment. His rank 
would prevent that, would suffice to send him home free 
to bear the scorn that would greet him. How prefer- 
able if he had never volunteered! Yet all the young 

nobles of Spain had gone to the front, many as simple 
soldiers, and how could he have held back? His heart, 
kindling with hopes of glory, had not revealed to him 
its craven fears until the first engagement. Besides, 


his head he could distinguish the. 


By Victor Rousseau 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY WALTER JACK DUNCAN 


his widowed cousin, Dofia Isabella, would never have 
betrothed herself to a coward. 
She had gone out with the Queen’s company of 


nurses. “ We shall meet in Melilla, Camillo,” she said. 


But they had not met since they placed Spanish soil 
behind them, for he had been sent to the front immedi- 
ately upon his arrival. 

Presently a soft palm closed upon his and he became 
aware that a nurse was standing beside him. As her 
fingers smoothed back the hair from his forehead a 
white illumination, thrown upon the sereen of his dark 
thoughts, impelled him to an agony of self-confession. 
iTe eroaned and turned his face to the compartment ; 
but she placed her arm under his neck and raised him, 
so that. her face looked in his. As their eyes met, a 
shudder ran through his body, and a fear deadlier than 
that which-the Kabyle forces had inspired entered his 
leart.: This was Isabella! 

“How is your head, Camillo?” she murmured. 
“Does it ache? In three hours we shall be at Melilla, 
cousin, and then—” 

As she bent over the blood-stained bandages that he 
had wrapped round his forehead Don Camillo half 
leaped from the couch and seized her by the arm. 

‘** Isabella, I must tell you,” he panted. “I am un- 
wounded !” 

He saw her dark eyes light up at her melancholy 
smile. “ Not badly, Camillo,” she whispered.  * Be- 
yond doubt the doctors will soon mend your wound—” 

* You don’t understand,” he eried. “I was not 
wounded. Don’t you understand? Lam a deserter. [| 
crawled from the field into the hospital train to escape 
that death I feared. My colonel was killed at my side; 
his blood bespattered me.” He shuddered again at the 
remembrance. 

’ Never mind,’ she answered, gently. beating up his 
pillows. “ We will reach Melilla soon. If your wound 
is not serious—praise Christ it is not bad—” 

* But I must make it clear,” he raved. ‘ Will vou 
not listen?” 

She sat on the side of the bunk. “ Yes. I will listen. 
Camillo,” she said. softly. ‘“ Tell me everything. But 
first—some water.” 

He gulped it down and. tightening his grasp upon 
her palm, began. He told of war: not that anticipated 
hy those who marched through Madrid’s streets. spick 
in their uniforms, between flving flags and photog- 


raphers, but war unwritten and undreamed of—a war - 


of dysentery and sleepless nights on picket duty in 
squoggy boots beneath the sluices of the skies, when 
the. rebellious frame craved but one‘instant of closed 
evelids that would mean a court martial and a firing 
squad; one of coarse brawls and petty pilfering of 
water-bottles, haversacks, and rifle-cleaners, and stolen 
rations sold by camp cooks: a war of insect plagues 
and horse diseases, and filth and vermin, and fatigue 
duty imposed by malignant corporals; of thirst, to- 


baceo hunger, mélinite intoxication, of an 
craving for chocolate that produced Tantalus dreams; 
a war of endless and unintelligible night patrols, of 
stolen slumbers on the backs of jaded horses, of a grow- 
ing conviction that the leaders were incompetent, that 
none knew the outcome. How it came back to him! 

The mental images seemed, as he spoke, to stamp them 
selves upon his retinas, and a long procession of shapes 
and seenes passed in review against the swinging wall 
of the compartment. The wounded man under him was 
tossing restlessly. The train crept onward through the 
black African night, and as it descended toward the 
coastal, plains the heat became intolerable. But Isa- 
bella still sat by his side, her eyes calm, listening, vet 
still attentive to his needs. He had not told her yet; 
he must hasten. 

One night... surely that seemed but yesterday, 
although it must have been an eternity ago .. . one 
night . .. say yesterday, then, he dozed under a moon- 
less. sky while his column uywound its snaky length 
along a mountain road. In the distance there was 
firing somewhere, and somewhere behind them the Ka- 
bvles lay in their entrenchments. His _ breechies, 
stitfened with sweat, adhered to the saddle, his ban- 
dolier chafed his shoulders, raw, and- his carbine, 
jerring in the shallow bucket at his side, had blistered: 
his forefinger. Just as dawn flung her cloudy curtains 
over the land a rumor, spread from the head of the long 
column backward. Of a sudden the new-born sun burst 
through the clonds, rolling them up and away, and, 
far to the right and the left, bugles begansto call. 

ike a tiny section of a child’s puzzle the minds that 
directed them had fitted them into their sections. Thev 


were emerging through the cleft of a Ill that opened . 


upon a valley whose further end terminated in ridges 
that marked—there was no need to tell. And stretch- 

ing away on either side of them, clustered against the» 
olive groves and solitary figs. were dots of horses and 
men, black against the sun, but soon to be swallowed 
among the dun of the plains. Half amile to the right 
the railway ran. two ribbons of black, and puffs of 


_ smoke aseended from a toy engine that flew the Red 


Cross flag. From some unnoted point a messenger 
came galloping. An officer spurred out to meet him, 
eame back, halted one instant before the compRny; and 
waved his hand. The bugle sounded. 

He was not telling her! He had said notin! ~~ He 
had heen dreaming it all again, but no word hai passed 
his lips. He vripped her hand tightly in his agony 
of mind. “ Listen. then. I want to tell you,” he mut- 
tered. She looked at him compassionately ; she under- 
stood nothing. 

But he-was telling her now; They had been sent 
forward to regain a battery of captured guns. . The 
Kabvles were said to be ignorant of how to use them. 
They galloped bravely forward, and he was not afraid. 
He felt his horse gather itself beneath him, saw the 
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‘away, or pinned them under their heaving flanks as 


steeds plunging before him, felt the hail of mud elods 


hoot past his cars. Then suddenly, out of the clear air, 
there came the screech of the captured artillery. 
Immediately the smooth plain was furrowed and 
sown:* furrowed with trenches, sown- with writhing 
fragments of men. The sun grew dim; a yellow sul- 
phurous cloud enveloped them, and, as through rifts 
in a curtain, he perceived .screaming steeds that 
careered wildly across the plain, dark figures of men 
that tumbled and floundered in quagmires of purple 
mud, human teetotums that spun through the thick 
ochre clouds, their fingers 
shut’ out that pandemonium, 
pressions of unrestrainable fear. As they ran, bullets 
and splinters caught them, and they stumbled and 
tumbled,-and horses, looming up suddenly from with- 
trampled them down with iron hoofs and dashed 


their faces set into. ex- 


they rolled, biting at curb and snaffle, upon the ground. 
An officer ran past, swinging his sword. 

Then the world seemed to dissolve in splinters of 
lire that sprang from a pyramid of mud. He saw the 
oflicer tumble at his side, the screams of the injured 
came faintly out of the smoky distance; insensibility 
enveloped him as one puts on a blanket and draws it 
over his skull. 

This man’s face was like smoking lime, pitted with 
rain-drops. One moment it had been stamped with 
the proud glanee of command, and he had moved, 
bright in his insignia, an indomitable spirit amid the 
rout: and now! 

The dattle line was gone, and Don Camillo wes lying 
across the body, staring into the staring eyes. Only 
the stubble of the reapers’ crops remained. Camillo 
glanced round fearfully. He was the only living thing 
upon the plain; but half a mile to the right, where the 
steel ribbons of the railway line converged upon the 
herizon, he saw the train, the engine puffing noisily, 
and, as he watched, he saw men moving among the 
compartments, bearing bodies on stretchers. 

The shell, which had struck the officer fairly in the 
hody, had splattered him with his blood from head to 
foot, but left him uninjured. He knew the cowardice of 
his heart now. Though he tramp the globe as the meanest 
of all creatures, scorned and cast out, never again could 
he go forth among his comrades to battle. 

As he watched the lospital train a thought came to 
him, desperate enough, but offering safety. If he could 
reach her before she started for the coast they would 
not examine him; he might leap off somewhere in the 
environs of Melilla and steal into the city bv night, 
eluding the posted sentries.. He staggered to his feet, 
drew a discolored handkerchief from the dead officer’s 
Sleeve. and bound it around his head. Then, faltering 
equally from weakness and by dissimulation, he made 
his way toward the embankment, running craftily 
when he eame to a seeluded spet among the bush, then 
stumbling feebly ‘toward the carriages. They spied him 
and ran forward as he sank upon the ground. Even 
then remorse surged over him as the rough peasants of 


“pain tenderly conveyed him into the compartment. 
They placed him on his bunk. Presently a doctor 
passed. 


“It’s no use putting these desperate cases aboard,” 
he muttered, raising the blood-stained bandage from 
Camillo’s forehead. ‘* Well, there’s just a chance,” he 
added. Camillo opened his eves and groaned. The 
Wheels began to revolve and the long night ride began. 

He had told her. He saw the ineredulity deepen in 
her eves. Her face was flushed as she bent over him. 
‘Camillo dearest, you have been dreaming.” she mur- 
mured. Could nothing convince her? “It is true! 1 
um oa deserter!” Jie shouted. But she only laid him 
gently back on the pillows and still sat by him, holding 
his hand. He lay still; her touch was very soothing. 
Soon enough the discovery would be made. He closed 
his eves. Let him dream on in peace until the 
awakening! 

It came too soon. 
The wheels ground 
noisily the 
metals. Distant 
shouting arose. The 
murmur swelled into 
a- din. Camillo heard 
footsteps of men that 
ran along the com- 


partment. He 
the frightened face 


of the orderly. 

“The Kabvles!” he 
cried, Massacre! 
The Virgin s&ve us: 
it is all over with us.” 

Kven as sank 
upon his knees and 
praved there came the 
rattle of musketry 
Camillo knew that 
sound too well. The 
savages were attack- 
ing the train—they 
who always re- 
spected it\ The troops 


had Jeft the line un- 
guarded. 
Six men. all that 


eould be mustered— 
and of these two had 
wounds—knelt by the 
embankment. Rarsing 
himself upon. his 
elbow, Don Camillo 
saw. by the light of 
the full African moon, 
now newly risen, a 
vellow ball on the 
eastern horizon, a line 
of horsemen that 
charged wildly upon 
the train. There came 
a few scattering sliots, 
and the defenders 
were swept, aside and 
trodden down. 


** Massacre! 


pressed to their ear-drums to | 
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In that instant Don 
Camillo saw Dofia 
Isabella stand like a 
white statue at his 
side. One arm was 
placed protectingly 
upon him; the other 
she raised _instinct- 
ively in an attitude of 
defence. Shame over- 
eame his fear. He 
lifted himself and felt 
at the belt ‘that hung 
beside his blood-stain- 
ed tunic. Groping in 
the darkness, he found 
his pistols. The maga- 
zines were filled. He 
took them in_ his 
hands. Dofia Isa- 
bella turned and saw. 
Then for the first time 
a ery of horror broke 
from her lips, and 
Camillo hesitated. 

The Kabyles were 
riding leisurely along 
the train, peering into 
the compartments. 
Evidently massacre 
proved no part of 
their immediate plans. 
There were not more 
than a half-dozen of 
them. 

From his compart- 
ment it would be pos- 
sible to pick them off 
singly before’ they 
realized whence the 
attack came. But, if 
he did so, he would 
overthrow the _ ulti- 
mate shred of her- be- 
lief; he would stamp 
himself as the deserter 
that he had acknowl- 
edged himself be. 
He watched -her; he 
saw the scorn deepen- 
ing in her eyes. 

Suddenly the wheels 
began to revolve again, 
very slowly, and the carriages lurched and ground 
out their way over the lines. At the same moment a 
savage shout came from the fore part of the train. 
The horsemen were riding at full tik diagonally 
toward the carriages. The orderly ran through the 
corridor, panting with fear. 

“ They’ re sticking the wounded. They’re spearing 
them through the windows,” he velled, frantically. He 
crouched against the lower bunk and began to babble 
out his pravers. 

‘Camillo hesitated no more. He saw the tall figure 
of a chief seated upon his horse with couchant lance. 
As the train moved he spied the woman in the com- 
partment. “With a vell of triumph he spurred his 
horse and darted forward, the lance swaying like a reed, 
vet aimed straight at Dofia Isabella. At that moment 
the pistol-shot rang out. The man fell forward and 
rolled from the horse’s withers just as the steed reared 
and plunged upon the summit of the-eembankment,; and 
the lance clattered against the wheels, ‘Then, leaning 
frem the window, Camillo emptied both his magazines 
after the astonished Kabyles. 

The wheels revolved faster; the train was moving at 
its old pace again. Camillo and Dofia Isabella sur- 


/ 


The Virgin save us; it is all over with us” 


26 


They spied him and ran forward as he sank upon the ground 


veyed each other silently. They did not hear the 


_ orderly upon the floor, still babbling out his prayers. 
‘She was regarding him 


inscrutably. Presently she 
came forward and replaced the bandages. 

* You have been dreaming, Camillo dearest,” 
all she said. 

And he was still lying there, feeling her palm in his, 
still tended by her merciful ministrations. But neither 
spoke for a long while. 

Presently it lightened and lambent fires played upon 
the eastern sky. Camillo broke silence. 

“1 must escape,” he muttered. At. Melilla—they 
will discover me. You will help me to escape from the 
train? You would not have me dishonored throughout 
Spain?” 

She only stroked his hand. 
bottle to his lips. 

“You have been dreaming, dearest,” she answered, 
softly. 

So this was his punishment. She meant that he 
must go to his fate manfully, and that, until he was 
proclaimed the deserter and impostor that he had dis- 
eovered himself to be, he was her hero whom she had 

sent out of Spain. He lay still upon the pillow, his 
mind wracked with an infinity of schemes. Might this 
last hour last through eternity! 

The day grew lighter; fields and cultivated land re- . 
placed the interminable plains of sand. It was too late 
for action now. The train was steaming into the 
terminal, and outside, in the far distance, Camillo saw 
the blue curve of the sea. The train slackened to a 
standstill amid a throng of waiting orderlies with 
stretchers, nurses, and women with flowers. The town 
had gathered there to honor its heroes, to soothe their 
ills, offer its quiet solicitude. It was too little that it 
could do. 

“A good run?” called an officer to the engineer. 

“A good run and a clear line, sir,” the engineer 
answered. 

Camillo felt himself lifted and placed upon a 
stretcher. Discovery was imminent now. But he no 
longer cared. A curious and inexplicable weakness had 
overcome him, and he closed his eyes in intolerable 
pain, as though the imagined wound had actually 
wrought some physical injury upon him. He felt a 
doctor raise his bandages. 

“A bad case,” he said to the orderly. “ Another 
skull fracture, and the brain exposed. The work of a 
splinter. We'll save him if we can.” 

“We must save him, sir,” said the orderly,. stepping 
forward with a salute. “ Beg pardon, Your Excellency, 
but we picked that man up on the field lying upon his 
eolonel’s body. sir. His captain asked me to recom- 
mend him specially to your care. There was a live 
shell close by—the company had been ambushed, sir— 
and this man, when he saw his colonel fall, and the . 
shell hadn’t burst yet—not knowing the colonel was 
already killed, he laid himself down over him and put 
his head in front of him to shield him when it exploded. 
He’s ‘been very low all night, and once or twice Her 
Excellency the nurse thought he was gone: but we can 
save him and will. Besides, Your Excellency, he is 
Don Camillo Guzman y Ribera.” | 
' The soldier heard and understood, and from under 
his closed eyelids. the tears crept and coursed down his 
cheeks. Through what a hell of delirious, lying dreams 
he had come into the light, to find himself honored 
still! Dimly he percefved Dofia Isabella bend over 
him. Hell had striven with him and had not prevailed ; 
and he knew now that death could not conquer him, 
save on some future field, where he ment face it man- 


fully. 


was 


She raised the water- 
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HOWARD MASTERPIECE. 
THE NEW HUDSON “33” 


Howard E. Coffin built the four-cylinder Oldsmobile, the Thomas-Detroit 40, the 
Chalmers-Detroit 40, the Chalmers-Detroit 30. He is President of the Society of 
Automobile Engineers, Chairman of the Technical Committee of the Association 
of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers, and Chairman of the Rules Committee of 


the Manufacturers’ Contest Association. 


He is in cons 


| | OWARD E. COFFIN designed th8 HUDSON “33”! 


to-day’s greatest achievement in automobile designing. 


No other name means so much in the development of 
the automobile. Howard E. Coffin has designed and 
superintended the building of four famously successful 
cars. His motor designs are to-day used by a dozen 
leading manufacturers. Transmissions and axles of his 
design are in daily use upon thousands of well-known 
cars of forty different makes. A large percentage of the 
better American cars are using the system of lubrication 
which he brought out six years ago. 


During the first few years of the industry Mr. Coffin 
made frequent visits to all the famous factories of 
Europe. Of recent years, however, European engineers 


have been coming to America to see what Mr. Coffin is 


doing and to work under his direction. 

In the Hudson factory you will find many who are 
here for that purpose. They have come from England, 
from France, and from Germany to work under this 
genius, whose fame is known wherever the automo- 
bile is. known. 

Howard E. Coffin has been a great cna: Many en- 
gineers, prominent in the industry, have worked under 
him to learn by his example. In the plants of the 
Packard, the Stoddard-Dayton, the Franklin, and the 
Chalmers are men prominent in the engineering depart- 
ments who were his assistants.. 

The chief designers of eight well-known and success- 
ful American cars received their early instruction from 
Mr. Coffin. 


CARS BETTER AND BETTER 
COSTS LOWER AND LOWER 


Each of Howard E. Coffin’s cars has been a leader 


‘of its time. 
Each has increased the standard of automobile construction, and each 
has set a new low-price record for cars of quality. Each has been an 


advance step in reducing the cost of automobile upkeep. 
The Oldsmobile sold at $2,750:-- 


The Chalmers-Detroit 30 was the first really successful car of value ever 


produced at its price—$1,500. 
The HUDSON “‘33”’, his geeatest car, sells at $1250. 


Each car has marked a distinct advancement toward simplicity. 
There are approximately 900 fewer parts in the HUDSON “33” chassis 


than in the average automobile selling under $2,000. 
This reduces cost and makes upkeep cheaper. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
2903 JEFFERSON AVENUE ~ 


Licensed under Selden Patent 


$1200 


HUDSON TOURING CAR 


114-inch wheel base, extra large steering wheel, 34-inch wheels with Quick Detachable 
The five-passenger body of alumoloid sheet metal throughout. 


Rims, 33 horse-power. 


The foot boards of solid cast aluminum. Special attention has been given in this model to 
riding comfort. The rear seat is wide, tilts backward, is deep and low to the floor, 


car is equipped with dust guard over the springs and spring anchors, 


personal charge of its manufacture. 


That fact guarantees to those who know that this new car ‘ 
t represents th 


only great step in advance made in this industry this year. 

Because of that fact, dealers placed orders for ten thousand of his cars— 
our whole year’s production—before the first car went out. 

Never before was such a tribute paid to any master of this craft. 


His Masterpiece is the HUDSON “33”. 


Fewer parts to make, fewer parts to assemble, fewer parts to wear and 


get out of adjustment, make it possible to build a better car and sell it at 


a lower price. 


It means, also, that it will cost less per: mile to run the 
HUDSON “33” than it costs to operate more complicated cars. 


There has been; no sacrifice of power, simplicity, quietness, beauty, or 


HOWARD E. COFFIN 


sturdiness to obtain cheapness. 


WHAT RACING CARS TAUGHT | 


Howard E. Coffin designed some of the most famous speed cars America 


“The Master Motor Car Builder” 


has produced. His sole purpose for entering his cars in 
these contests was to locate weaknesses that three years’ 
ordinary use would never indicate. 

The performance of every car was carefully watched. 
Every fault was quickly located. 

Each contest taught him something new. 

That is how he discovered the damaging effects of 
dust, and why he has made the HUDSON 133° 2 dust- 
proof car. He found that the ‘sand that is sucked 
through the radiator collects upon the delicate valve 
mechanism and wears away the adjustments, as so 


much emery dust would do. To overcome this in: the 
HUDSON “33”’’, he protects the valves by easily re- 
moved plates. This keeps the dust out of the motor, 
deadens the sound of the valve action, and prevents . 
the oil from leaking out. All wearing parts of the car 
are dust-proof. 7 

He found in these contests that the wheels of the 
ordinary cars are not strong enough. He saw how 


many accidents resulted from the collapse of the front 
wheels, and so in the HUDSON ‘*‘33”’ he uses ten bolts 
in the spokes where most manufacturers use. only 
five. He found a common cause for spring break- 
age, and has a device that will make this trouble 


_ practically unknown. He located the cause for body 


squeaks, and so he made a stronger and lighter fraie 
for the HUDSON ‘‘33”’ than is used on any cars of its. 
weight. 


SEND FOR THE BOOK 
BUT SEE THE CAR 


’ Mr. Coffin has written a book in which he tells the 
keynote of the HUDSON “33”. 


We want you to have it. You should, however, see this great achieve- 
ment in automobile engineering. 


Look at the wonderful simplicity of the chassis. See how accessible all 


oiling points are. 
Note the generous provision for strength and the great improve- 
ment in the motor design over any other in any car at any price. Stand 


off from the motor ten feet while it is running. You will hardly be 
able to hear it, it runs so quietly. Examine the fine quality of finish in 
every detail, and compare its long, low, graceful lines with those of any car 


on the market. 


Be sure to see and examine this new car. 
- Send for the book. 


Pony Tonneau 


$1300 


DETROIT, MICH. 


HUDSON TORPEDO 


114-inch wheel base, extra large steering wheel, 34-inch wheels with Quick Detachable 
Rims, 33 horse-power. Gear shift and hand brake lever in same position as upon other 
models, thus preventing the cramping of the knee and elbow room. Body of alumoloid 
sheet metal throughout, with double flush side doors in rear and single fore door on the 


left. 


The foot boards of solid cast aluminum. Note the long, graceful lines. 
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““The Easiest Riding Car in the World” 


worth, Marmon_ consistency, 
Marmon quality of materials, the Marmon 
grade of workmanship and Marmon tire econ- 
omy are the essential factors in these long- 
distance racing victories. And they are the 
essential factors in the thoroughly satisfactory 
service the Marmon gives in private : 


hands. 


Nordyke & Marmon Co. 
Ay Indianapolis (Estab. 1851) 


(Sixty Years of Successful Manufacturing) 


bndiana 


The Victorious Marmon Won 


Cobe Cup Wheeler& Schebler Trophy 
200 Miles—163%2 Minutes 200 Miles— 166% Minutes 
Wheatley Hills—Van’bilt Atlanta Speedway Trophy 
190 Miles— 190 Minutes 200 Miles— 18244 Minutes 
Atlanta A. A. Trophy Los Angeles— Class 3 C 

120 Miles— 107 Minutes 100 Miles— 8514 Minutes 
Ios Angeles—T'wo Hours Los Angeles Grand Prize 
148 Miles— 120 Minutes 100 Miles— 76% Minutes 


Andanumber of other Long-Distance Events 


LICENSED UNDER SELDEN PATENT 


The Cleanest and Most Decisive Tire 
Victory in Motor History goes to 


Firestone 
TIRES ano DEMOUNTABLE RIMS 
N THE MUNSEY HISTORIC TOUR, August 15th-27th, 


eight cars were equipped with Firestone Tires—a clear lead 

over all competition. Four cars had Firestone Quick-detach- 
able Demountable Rims—the only demountables in the Tour. 

Firestone Tires again showed their complete mastery over all 
road conditions. During all the terrific 1550-mile grind, not one 
Firestone Tire on any car gave out, not one blow-out, rim-cut, or 
injury developed; not one. Every one of the thirty-two Firestone 
casings went through this gruelling with 100% perfect service—not 
surprising to Firestone users. Even punctures were limited to six. 

As an exhibition of tire stamina, this Firestone record com- — 
pletely eclipses all previous records | p 
in tire history —just as Firestone 
every - day service eclipses all 
others. 

For Active Service, 

Firestone Tires Have No 
Equal. 


THE FIRESTONE 
TIRE 2 RUBBER CO. 


“America’s largest exclusive tire makers “ 


AKRON, OHIO 
And All Principal Cities 


Illustration of Firestone 
Non-Skid Tire for slip- 
pery streets on Firestone 
Quick - detachable De- 
mountable Rim for quick 
tire - changing without _tire- 
pumping. The up-to-date equip- 
ment of America’s best cars. 
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THE AWAKENING IN THE BOND-MARKET 
By Franklin Escher 


LIKE a man awaking from a deep sleep, 
the bond-market has several times of late 
shown signs of bestirring itself, only to 
lapse again into its long-continued state 
of somnolence. In the middle of August, 
and again toward the end of that month, 
there were times when a suddenly better 
demand for bonds by investors seemed to 
indicate that the market’s lethargy was 
being shaken off, but each time the little 
breeze died down as quickly as it had 
sprung up, leaving the same old dead 
calm prevailing. 

Again, however, a few cat’s-paws on the 
water have been followed by a lazy swing- 
ing over‘of the boom and a gradual filling 
out of the sail, while.the lapping ripples 
under the ecutwater show that we are 
moving again. Slowly, very slowly, so 
far, it is true, but nevertheless with a 


steadier breeze than has been felt for a~ 


good while. Will it hold this time? Will 
the renewed demand for bonds among in- 
vestors broaden out and increase in 
strength until conditions, at least normal, 
prevail again? 

Several false starts having already been 
made, bond men are exceptionally cautious 
in their views of the outlook. At the 
same time, it is impossible to discuss the 
influences bearing on bond prices. with 
men who are in close touch with invest- 
ment matters, without receiving the im- 
pression that underlying whatever pessi- 
mism may outwardly be expressed, good 
bonds are regarded as at present selling 
at prices most attractive to the conserva- 
tive investor, Full allowance being made 
for the unsettling influence of politics and 
for other_unfavorable influences, there 
seems to prevail, in bond circles, a well- 
defined idea that the investor who puts 
his money into good bonds at present 
prices will never have cause to regret 
what he has done. 

For the idea that whatever false starts 
toward recovery in the bond-market may 
have been made of late, the turn has at 
last been reached and present betterment 
is to continue, the improved banking posi- 
tion is primarily responsible. The sum- 
mer began, it will be remembered, with 
general banking conditions all over the 
country in such shape as to make it seem 
improbable that we could get through the 
year without a severe ruction in the 
money-market. All over the West a 
speculation in land in which the banks 
seemed to have become singularly in- 
volved was in full swing, while here in 
the East the position of the banks was 
regarded as being none too strong. With 
the Western banks extended, as they were, 
and the Eastern institutions not in a posi- 
tion to help them to any great degree, it 
was felt that the moving of the crops 
must inevitably bring about a highly dis- 
turbed state of things in the money- 
market, if not, indeed, a positive strin- 
gency. Bond prices in that case, it was 
realized, regardless of how low they had 
already fallen, were bound to fall even to 
a lower level. 

It is only the beginning of October now 
und we are by no means yet out of the 
woods, but from all indications the threat- 
ened trouble in the money-market is not 
going to develop, after all. Forewarned is 
forearmed. When the big banks here in 
the East saw toward what condition 
things were drifting at the summer’s be- 
ginning, they combined in a determined 
effort to avert the threatened trouble. 
How successful was this effort has be- 
come a matter of record. Through the 
far-reaching influence these banks are able 
to exert, a check was put upon the loan- 
ing operations of their interior corre- 
spondents; and thus deprived of the fuel on 
which it was feeding, the land-speculation 
flame soon enough died down. On this 
end great reserves of cash were accumu- 
lated. It was a great period of read- 
justment, and of the correction of a con- 
dition of things badly needing correction. 

The situation having been taken in 
hand as it was, conditions now are very 
different from what they might have been 
—from what, indeed, it looked, during the 
early summer, as though they inevitably 
would be. And, as a consequence, esti- 
mates as to the course of the bond-market, 
like a good many estimates made early 
this year, have had to undergo revision. 
Instead of the banks of the East standing 
helpless in the face of an overwhelming 
demand for cash from the interior—mone 
rates soaring, loans being ruthlessly call- 
ed, and all the rest of it—the Eastern 
banks are well fixed for cash and easily 
able to satisfy the moderate demands 80 
far made upon them. October Ist, it is 
true, is pretty early to say that there will 
be no trouble whatever in the money- 
market for the rest of the year, but with 
the position as sound as it has been made 
not even the most untoward developments 
can result in bringing about anything like 


chaser. Bank 


the conditions which, not many months 
ago, it was feared would prevail in Octo- 
ber and November. With the money- 
market outlook as black as it was at that 
time, it is no wonder that neither dealer 
nor investor wanted to take on bonds at 
any price. 

Now it is a fact which must not be 
lost sight of that the prevalence of such 
conditions over a period of several months 
results in the ,accumulation of a great 


deal of buying power. Business during 


the summer has not been all that it might 


have been, but business men on the whole 


have made money. And instead of a good 
part of this surplus finding its way, as 
usual, into the bond-market, only a very 
limited. amount of money has been in- 
vested that way. What has been happen- 
ing is that investors, very largely on the 
advice of their. bankers, have been hold- 
ing off, on the idea that when the ex- 
pected trouble developed in thé money- 
market this fall an excellent opportunity 
for investment would present itself. Bonds 
may be low, it was argued, all through 
the summer, but ‘when the crop-moving 
gets in its fine work on the’ money-market 
they’ll be lower yet. The thing to do is to 
wait till then. 

Application of that principle to the in- 
vestment operations both of individuals 
and of dealers in bonds, has resulted in 
the accumulation of a big fund of money 
likely to be stampeded into the bond- 
market on the first real sign that the turn 
has been made and that there will be no 
opportunity to buy bonds cheaper. An 
immense buying power, particularly, rests 
with the dealers themselves at the pres- 
ent time. For months past the inquiry 
for bonds by their customers has been so 
slight that they, the dealers, have been 
lugging along as few bonds as they could 
possibly get along with. In the bond- 
market the dealer corresponds to the re- 
tailer in a mercantile line. When he 
thinks the demand for his wares is going 


to be good he stocks up. When, on the 


contrary, he figures that business is going 
to be poor he sells what he can and lets 
supplies on hand run down to the smallest 
possible proportions. 

So it is with the bond-dealers at pres- 
ent. Their shelves, figuratively speak- 
ing, are empty. \ For months past they 
have been disposing as best they could 
of what they had on hand, but the amount 
of new bonds that they have been taking 
on from ‘the big bond-houses, the whole- 
salers, has been very small. The first 
real demand from their customers will 
mean that these dealers themselves will 
at once have to stock up with bonds in 
order that they may have something to 
offer their clients. 

By no means contined to.the dealers 
alone, however, is this potential buying 
power. Very much the same sort of thing 
has been going on all over the country 
with respect to the banks and trust com- 


panies and other institutions who are or- | 


dinarily ‘in the market for bonds. All 


through the summer the bond salesmen 


who work for “institutional ” business, 
as they call it in the Street, have had 
the hardest sort of a time of it. With 
the chance of a “ squeeze” in money con- 


tinually in their minds, bank men have — 


naturally been loath to tie up their loan- 


able capital in bonds. Along toward the — 


middle of the summer, indeed, there came 


a time when “institutional ” buying of. 


bonds came to a full stop. 

Things ,are different now. There are 
not many cases on record of presidents of 
country banks walking out to meet bond 
salesmen with open arms, but the situa- 
tion has at least improved to the extent 
that the, bond salesmen are allowed a 
chance to offer what they have. Further- 
more, where bargains among high-grade 
bonds have been offered, there has of late 
heen little difficulty about finding a pur- 

lise keenly alive to the 
fact that other banks as well as their own 


have long been holding off from buying. 


bonds and are thus in a position readily 
to snap up anything “good” that may 
be offered. 

Realizing the strength of the potential 
buying power coming from these various 
sources, bond men are naturally hopeful 
as to the outlook. And already, indeed, 
has the better feeling resulted in the re- 
moval from the market of a number of the 
most attractive offerings among the high- 
est grade issues. In many cases, as has 
been said, they have been taken by. the 
banks and trust ‘companies, while in others 
the offerings have simply been withdrawn. 


THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a 


Use BROWN'S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the teeth. Delicious. 25 Jar. 
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“Seeing Stars” 


USUALLY the sensation occasioned by a 
blow on the head or in the eye is accom- 
panied by a hallucination; the person 


struck thinks that he sees something 


similar to the light of stars or fireworks. 
Such an illusion follows ‘the compression 
of the globe of the eye. If there is a 
sudden relaxation of the eyeball, due per- 
haps to a passing paralysis of the ex- 
ternal muscular system of the eye, the 
effect is like that of a strong breath ex- 
haled over the face of a mirror. Instead 
of a shower of sparks or stars, a veil 
falls film- like on the eye. 

A man “sees stars” because the eye 
has been momentarily flattened, either by 
sudden action or by a spontaneous spasm. 
Sudden sickness, a swoon, nausea, oF some 
tco poignant emotion may be enough to 
produce the reflex movement. The most 


peculiar feature is that the initial seat 
of the phenomena is not in the eye, but 
in the ear. This is a recognized physi- 
ological fact that has been demonstrated 
by ‘the best eye specialists. The sense of 
locality, the sense of space, to which man 
owes his power to stand alone, to walk 
straight, to look straight forward or in 
any chosen direction, the sense which 
regulates his attitudes and co-ordinates 
his gestures, is seated in the semicircular 
canals of the internal ear. When a hem- 
orrhage, a wound, or a violent disturbance 
of any sort produces disorder in the semi- 
circular canals the disturbance is followed 
by vertigo. Vertigo is a visual trouble. 
The victim cannot use his eyes. If he 
ean see at all, his vision is blurred or 
deceitful, and he imagines that he is 
either falling or rising from the earth. 
There is a close relationship between the 
nerves of the eye and those of the internal 


ear, and some skilful physicians have de- 
clared that the physician who is. sum- 
moned to a case of eye trouble should 
begin his diagnosis by a careful examina- 
tion of the periphery of the outer ear, 
as well as the mechanism of the internal 
ear centres, 


Hunting the Truffle 
In France truffles are gathered with the 
aid of pigs specially trained for the pur- 
pose. Three men and one pig usually 


constitute a truffle-hunting expedition. 


Truffles grow only near oak or hazel 
trees. At a sign from the leader of the 
force the pig begins to saiff about the 
roots of a tree, diggin:; with its nose and 
tossing up earth and small stones in great 
profusion. Long practice has enabled the 


trufile-hunter to determine the 
logical moment when tl:e pig has come 
upon the truffle. He gives the pig a 
whack on the snout with his stick; where- 
upon the animal slips to one side and 
the prize is secured. The man then takes 
from his pocket an ear of corn and, pick- 
ing off a few grains, gives them to the 
pig by way ©* soothing its injured feel- 
ings and encouraging it to go on with the 
hunt. 

The party moves about in the dry, open. 
wood, keeping always near the trées, and 
truffle after trufile is turned up from the 
reddish light soil. At a blow on the snout 
the pig retires at the right moment and 
waits for the corn that is_ invariably 
given it in exchange for the truffle. So 
well trained are some of the pigs that, it 
is said, on finding a truffle they do not 
attempt to seize, but point to-them and 
grunt for their equivalent in corn. 
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LIMOUSIN E 
$3000 F. O. B. Detroit 


The 1911 Cadillac “Thirty” enclosed — ment consists of two 33-in. electric dome 
cars embody the same principles and _ lights, two toilet-cases, clock, robe-rail, 
general mechanical construction as the —umbrella-holder, speaking-tube, sliding 
regular Cadillac line. The bodiestypify | arm-rests, hat-rack, two foot-rails, large 
the latest conception of the builder’s art. —_ gas-lamps with Prest-O-Lite tank, com- 
Their handsome proportions and grace- __ bination oil and electric side and tail 
ful lines, with the finish and luxurious- _ lamps, horn, tire-holders, 60-mile stand- 
ness of the appointments, appeal to the —_ ard speedometer. Inside metal _ 
tastes of dignity, elegance, and refine- mingsare silver plate. Tires 36in.x441 
ment. 

1 The Coupe‘is equipped with a folding 

The upholstering and inside trim- removable seat, affording aecemmoda- 
mings are of high quality blue broad- tions for three passengers. The equip- 
cloth. The seat cushions are Royal ment consists of two 34-in. electric dome 
Arch spring construction, affording Jights, card- case, and ash-tray; pair 
maximum of ease and comfort. Win- gas-lamps with Prest-O-Lite tank, 
dow sash are dark-finish mahogany, ide oil and tail’ lamps, horn, tire- 
with lights of French plate glass. Win- holders, 60-mile. standard speedometer; 
dows are made to drop into pockets, tires 34 in. x4 in. 

_ excepting the front window of the Coupe 
and windshield of the Limousine, which The Limousine body is interchange- 
are divided, and the upper portions able on the same chassis with the Tour- 
made to swing outward or up under the ing Car body, and the Coupe body 1s 
ceiling: Sash are fitted with muffler interchangeable on the same chassis 
strips to prevent rattle. Windows are with the Demi-Tonneau body. 
equipped with blue silk curtains on 


he Deliveries of Limousine and Coupe 


cars are now in progress. Our manu- 

The Limousine, with its two revolving facturing plans provide for completing 
folding seats, affords accommodations shipments of these types by December 
within for five passengers. The equip- fifteenth. 


COUPE 
$2250 F. O. B. Detroit 


Cadillac Motor Car Co. Detroit, Mich. 


OLD OVERHOLT 


George H. Gazley, Manager 
La Salle at Madison treet, Chicago 


Hotel La Salle is already one of the famous hotels of the world 


A richness, mellowness, 
never to be for- 


gotten. and excels all Chicago hotels in the elegance of its furnishings, = 
T * ie ight the excellence of its cuisine and the thoroughness of its service. = 
RATES =n 
high-ball,. | = 
mixed, or : — —_ with detached bath: $2.00 to $3.00 per day E= 
fancy. , ‘ ae _ Room with private bath: $3.00 to $5.00 per day 
Two Persons: == 


Room with detached bath: $3.00 to $5.00 per day 
Room with private bath: $5.00 to $8.00 per day 


Two Connecting Rooms with Bath: 

Two persons, - - $5.00 to $8.00 per day 
Four persons, - .- $8.00 to $15.00 per day 
Suites: $10.00 to $35.00 per day 

All rooms at $5.00 or more are 
= Pt ‘game price for one or two persons. 
| 


enter of Chicago’s Activities 


Good, pure, pal- 
atable always. 


(— 


VA 


Distilled and bottled 
in bond by 
A.OVERHOLT #& CO 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


c 


DE 


Hotel Ia Salle. kg 
Chicago’ s Finest Hotel 


/ 
The Gentler View 
| SOME DELUSIVE JOYS 
By Florida Pier 


THERE are eertain things that must be 
done every three or four years in order 
to be reminded of their wholly unat- 
tractive traits. They seem to have the 
faculty of taking on a false charm, and of 
passing successfully as things that you 
have always longed to do. It is only on 
a repetition of them that you are again 
disillusioned and know them in their hol- 
lowness. Wading is a glaring example, 


_and it is with pleasure exposed. Any one 


who has forgotten the last time she waded 
and is falling once more under the charm 
of the idea of wading is expected to be 
properly grateful for this timely warn- 
ing. It is frankly admitted that wading 
ought to be the most lyrical of experiences. 
That it is not is just one of those things 
stupidly and regularly forgotten. The 
dimpling water, glinting pebbles, willows, 
tiny trout, and hazy screen of things 
read about brooks and their enjoyment 
might all be resisted, or at least delighted 
in, dry shod. But the idea that wading is - 
one of the things that one likes best, that 
one has always from early childhood 
adored it, tricks one into the most chill, 


- Inconvenient, and flat of diversions. 


There one sits, conscious that no other 
part of one matches those ridiculous, 
dabbling feet, at a loss to explain how one 
got in.so pointless a predicament. Which 
extremity is most ill at ease it is difficult 
to say. One’s mind has little patience 
with .this pastoral burst on the part of 
two members habitually forgotten, and 
one’s feet feel their effort at individual 
enjoyment has not been a success, and 
blame it entirely on the lack of sympathy 
in their critical owner. It is difficult to 
be sportive in the presence of sane people, — 
and it is hardly to be wondered at if the 
brook is ieft hurriedly, eyes and toes 
averted, both deeply aggrieved that they 
cannot part company at the waist and go 
off in different directions. 

Wading is only an example. There are 
other things. Dickens is one of them, 
and Christmas dinners is a third. Sleep- 
ing out-of-doors is one so daring in its 
appeal even after a recent trial that it 
requires great patience to write of it at 
all. ‘The marvel of it all, the thing that 
makes the subject worthy of our atten- 
tion, is the persistency of the appeal pos- 
sessed by these events we ought to know 
we actively and without an upsetting ex- 
ception dislike. We never have slept out- 
of-doors, we have lain in a marvellous 
world of stars and fearsomely cracking 
things, until we could have cried with 
sleep, cold, and discomfort, but we never 
did sleep, and the next morning always 
found us tragic figures whom it was well 
to treat with silent respect. Yet let a 
mere’ month pass, and the phrase * sleep- 
ing out-of-doors” dilates our nostrils. 
In six months’ time we regard ourselves 
as wild woodland spirits, caged against 
our wills, the better part of our nature 
slowly dying for lack of a night in its 
proper element. 

How do some things manage to make 
us forget the boredom and disillusionment 
they- brought? How can they make us 
come to them with fresh enthusiasm and 
what we regard as. the fondest of recol- 
lections time after time, until we look 
ahead to a lifetime dotted by this irre- 
sistible cozenage? The tenderness with 
which we regard Dickens and the sincerity 
of our desire and intention to reread him 
is equalled only by our pain and embar- 
rassment when we do. We suffer at what 
appears a diminishment in our merits or 
his, and we might be permanently sad- 
dened were it not for the rapidity with 


| which we again regard him as a source 


of quaint delight, long unread through 
force of unfortunate circumstances, not, 
most certainly, because of any other 
reas6n. 

Perhaps it is that all these things 
that. seem so good are in reality so, and 
when we are at sufficient distance not to 
bring them into contrast with our modern 
lacks, requirements, nerves, and need of — 
fitness, and form for even a spirit we in 
the abstract approve of, we catch their 
flavor, and are right and truthful in our 
loyalty to them. The same things brought 
into contact with. us are no longer the 
same things, and we must not be hurt 
or unduly disappointed at the mutual re- 
gret over what is on both sides a strained 
situation. 

We put the things not of our tempera- 
ment out of focus, which’ makes our con- 
tinued belief in their beauty, in spite of 
our inherent inability to see them cor- 
rectly, a matter wholly praiseworthy. 
The rapidity ‘with which we contrive to 


deny our distorted view of them on any: 


thing like a close inspection is food for 
permissible congratulation, and the people 
who loudly remember what they dislike, 
in the actual experience, and never run 
the risk of forgetting, seem somehow not 
at all compensated by the rarity. of their 
disijusionment, 
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FAMOUS 
CLOTHES 
lessens the day's work and keeps the 
lawn clear. Put up or taken down ina 
minute. Holds = feet of line, all of 
which comes to yo 
Send for free folder 15-D. 


HILL'S “HUSTLER” 
ASH SIFTER 


There is big money in ashes IF you 
of ashes is good burning 
coa 

Sifts a day's ashes in a minute—no dust. 
Sifter fits any iron or wooden barrel. 
Ashes dro oP. into barrel—good coal iato 
ow rite for full descriptive folder 


15-S. 
HILL DRYER COMPANY 

215 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 
Sold by dealérs everywhere 


Club Cocktails 


Taste right because 
mixed right—to meas- 
ure, not by guess. 


Simply strain 
through cracked 
ice serve. 


Martini (gin base) and Manhat- 
tan (whiskey base) are the most 
popular. At all good dealers. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
York London 


WASHBURNE’S 
PAPER 


75,000,000 


SOLD the past YEAR 


should convince YOU of 
their SUPERIORITY. 


have been called 


Financial 


Bills of exchange bought 
and sold. Cable Transfers 
to Europe and South Af- 
rica,Commoercial and ‘T'rav- 
ellers’ Jetters of Credit, 
Collections made.  Inter- 
national Cheques. Certifi- 


re redi it. cates of Deposit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 459 WaLt STREET 


For 35 years we have been paying our customers 

the highest returns consistent with conservative 

methods. First. mortgage loans of $200 and up 

which we can recommend after the most Sanam 
reonal inv P 


$25 Certificates of Deposit dead for saving investors. 
PERKINS & CO. Lawrence Kans 
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Animal and Plant Partners 


THE principle of partnership, which 
makes so great a figure in the commercial 
world, is found in operation in both the 
plant and the animal kingdoms. 

Partnerships exist between certain 
plants and animals for their, mutual bene- 
fit and defence. .There is a group of plants 
in the tropics called “ ant-loving” or 
myrmecophilous plants, which allows 
swarms of ants to feed upon the nectar 
secreted on the surface of the leaves and 
to dwell in the hollow stems. 

The return which the plants receive for 
this hospitality is protection against an- 
other species of ants that are fond of eat- 
‘ing their -leaves. Other. plants suffer 
greatly from the ravages of the leaf- 
eaters, but the latter are driven off from 
the myrmecophilous plants by their ant 
friends. 

There have been pointed out many in- 
stances of similar relations both between 
plants and animals and between different 
plants. The minute green bodies found on 
the fresh-water polyp have been shown to 
be vegetable cells which furnish sugar for 
the animal, while the latter in turn pro- 
vides them with nourishment. 

The threads of fungus which flourish 
upon the roots. of oaks and beeches sur- 
rounded by decaying leaf mould turn the 
latter ‘into nourishment for the trees, and 
the seedlings of the trees-are unable to 
grow amid such surroundings without the 
aid of the fungi. 

One of the ~most interesting of these 
partnerships is one discovered among the 
organisms of the “ ginger-beer plant.” 
Two such organisms are principally con- 
cerned in the fermentation of ginger beer, 
a yeast, and a bacterium. 

The yeast produces a-waste product 
which, if allowed to accumulate, would 
arrest the process of fermentation; but 
this product is precisely what the bac- 
terium needs for food, and thus it is ab- 
sorbed by the one partner as fast as it is 
produced by the other, and the result is 
that the fermentation goes on for the 
benefit of both, and finally for the delecta- 
tion of a third—man himself. 

Still another instance of this sort of 
combination for mutual benefit would ap- 
pear to be furnished by those strange mem- 
bers of the vegetable kingdom known as 
“carnivorous plants.” Some of these 
plants are aquatic, and feed. upon .young 
fish. They possess a peculiar peptonic 
power which enables them to digest their 
animal food. 
digestive ability is due to the presence 
in their sap of certain micro-organisms 
which flourish upon the food that the car- 
nivorous plants devour. 

It must not be assumed, therefore, in 
view of the above facts, that parasitical 
growths exist only at the expense of the 
plants or animals on which they are 
found. A little investigation may show, 


as in the ease of the oaks and the fungi, 


that what we see is not a battle for life 
between the two parties concerned, but. 


‘on.the other hand, a friendly union of 


their interests. 


/ 


‘Curious Spider Eyes 


THE Attus family of spiders, abounding 
in Java, have, in addition to numerous 
smaller eyes, a pair of large ones which 
gig-lamp ” eyes. 

A specimen of the spider, lately cap- 
tured near Buitenzorg, exhibits a remark- 
able power of changing the color of its 
eyes. When taken the eyes were dark 
brown like the body, but suddenly they 
changed to bright grass-green. Soon after- 
ward they turned back from green to 
brown, and this change of color was re- 
peated several times in succession, appar- 
ently at the will of the creature. 

Whether this action, on the part of this 
curious species of spider, is an effort to 
inspire terror in its enemy or whether it 
is an effect of its own terror is uncertain. 

Another singular fact is that the color 
of either one or both eyes could thus be 
changed at will. 


Siam’s Old Maids 

In certain districts of Siam the girl 
who, at an uncertain age, has failed to 
find a husband, becomes a “ daughter of 
the King.” The King undertakes to look 
after these adopted daughters to the ex- 
tent of providing each with a husband. 

The royal method is quite simple. Any 
prisoner in a Siamese penitentiary can 
secure a parden and liberty by marrying 
one of this class. As might be expected, 
old maids are at a premium among long- 
term men. Whether or not they are al- 
ready married makes no difference, as men 
of Siam are not restricted to a single wife. 
No provision is made for disapproval or 
disineclination .on the part of the lady— 
the king has given his royal word that she 
shall have a husband, and that settles it. 
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Bell System. 
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Peres Chartreux 
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The original ani genuine Chartreuse -has always. 
been and still is made by the. Carthusian Monks (Péres 
Chartreux), who, since their expulsion from France, 
have been located at Tarragona, Spain; and, although 
the old labels and insignia —— by the Monks 
have been adjudged by the 

country to be still the exclusive property of the Monks, 
their world-renowned product is nowadays known as 
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There Is One 
‘Night Cap” 


| that always scores—a 

glass of Pabst Blue Ribbon 
beer. 
| satisfies that empty feeling—a foe to 
sleep—and aids in the digestion of 
other foods. 


| 


Taken just before retiring, it 


The Beer of Quality ae 


is rich in wholesome malt, delight- 
ful to the taste and soothing to 
the nerves. It has won its way 
into the markets of all the 
world because of its uniform 
high quality and absolute 
purity. | | 

Order a case of Pabst Blue Ribbon 

to-day, and enjoy the satisfaction 


of having and serving to your 
guests the best beer brewed. 


Made and Bottled Only 


by Pabst at Milwaukee. 
— ‘You will find Pabst Blue 
Ribbon Beer everywhere—served 
on Dining Cars, Steamships, in 
— \" ( all Clubs, Cafes and Hotels. 


Order a Case Today 
From Your Dealer 


Pabst Brewing Compan 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Only $13.65 


For this 4-piece, solid oak 
K. D. Suit 


Your money back if not 
worth double our price. 
Large chair and rocker, 26 
inches wide, have uphol- 
stered seats. Drawer in 
table. Early English or 
Weathered Oak finishes. 
Ask for Circular W for 
bargains. 
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Surgery for Horses 


_ SCUENCE does not save all her favors 
or humankind. The horse comes in for 
a good share of the improvements of mod- 
ern surgery. It is-largely due to Amer- 
ican inventiveness that operations on 
horses have been rendered more humane, 
and that the proportion of successful 
operations has been immensely increased. 
This success depends much on the use of 
an operating-table that has come into gen- 


eral favor. 


_ The contrivance for holding horses dur- 
ing operations is a marvel of ingenuity. 
{t might be called a vise. It makes pos- 
sible the placing of a horse in any position 
With the greatest ease and the holding of 
him with rigidity. Not the least. impor- 
tant feature is the saving of pain. This 
¢coutrivance makes it almost impossible 
for a horse to struggle and injure itself. 

The old way of securing a horse was 
by casting. This consisted in hobbling the 
animal's four legs and throwing him on 
it heap of straw. Many cases of broken 
backs occurred by reason of the violent 
struggles of the animals. Sometimes a 
neck was broken or a skull fractured in 
this process. Another source of. grea: 
danger lay in the clouds of dust, laden 
with germs, which arose from the heap 
of straw and rendered aseptic methods ~ 
Impossible, 
| The contrivance referred to—a_ table 
consists of a massive frame of sueh size 
and shape as, to contain a horse standing, 
and it revolves round a central horizontal 
axis. The end piece in front is padded to 
head. The whole 
machine is revolved by means of a lever 
and so exactly balanced that it is possible 
to. rotate a heavy horse with one hand. 
Every part of the animal’s body is held 
firmly. 

By turning a winch the horse is raised 
until his feet leave the ground, then the 
whole apparatus is revolved and the horse 
placed in a‘ horizontal position without 
any shock or pain whatever. He cannot 
struggle, and usually he does not try to. 


~The table can be fixed at lahy angle. 
Every part of the to 
the surgeon, who can operate under the 
conditions. Chloroform 
can be administered with ease. 

It is a simple matter to back the horse 
into the contrivance, which is similar to 
putting him into the shafts of a wagon. 
Once in position, the side bar. is adjusted 
and the horse is a prisoner. A stout band 
of canvas is passed under the animal and 
his feet and legs secured. At a signal an 
attendant turns a small wheel, and the 
animal is instantly swung off his feet. 
From this time he is under perfect and 
absolute control. 


Singing to the Eggs 


Tue stormy petrel builds her nest just 


- above the Atlantic billows, on the islets 


near Jona and the Hebrides. There, be- 
vond the rocks, is a black, buttery soil 
in which the birds burrow like little 
winged mice and on nests of sea-pink lay 
one egg. ° 
There is, in the Outer Hebrides, a very 
pretty popular. belief as to the way in 
which the eggs are hatehed. The birds, 
say the people, hatch their eggs by sitting 
not on them, but near them, at a distance 
of six inches. There the petrels turn their 
heads toward the opening of the burrow 
and coo at the eggs day and night, and so 
hatch them with a song. 

This sounds like a fable made out of 
folklore, but it really has a’ basis in fact, 
according to one authority. Although he 
never heard the cooing noise by day, he 
often did in the evening. It is rather a 
purring sound. When the nest is opened 
the bird is usually found cowering a few 
inches away from its egg. ‘ 

-Perhaps the truth is that the burrows 
are so warm that there is no need of a 
higher temperature induced by animal 
heat. and the parent bird can afford to 
sit down and sing over the excellence of 
the arrangement. , 


The Origin of Fairy Rings 
curious green -circles in fields 
and pastures, }ppeariyg both on level 
ground and on/hillsides, have given rise 
to many superstitions and called forth a 
variety of more or less scientific explana- 
tions. One~authority strongly advocated 
the view that they were of electric origin. 
‘The real cause of their formation 15 
{ought to be the growth of a species of 
fungus, which, starting from a single seed, 
spreads circularly and makes a broad disk 
on the ground. The fruit and seed form 
onlv at the outer rim. The soil in the 
middle is exhausted, and, consequently, as 
the ring grows larger the grass In the 
inner part withers. One of these cirele~ 
near Stebbing, England, attained a di- 
ameter of one hundred and twenty feet. 
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dust Observe for Yourself — 
Pronounced Individuality 
and a Flavor more satisfy. 
ing than mere wordscan 
describe, are Blatz exclusive 
characteristics—so declare 


those whoreally appreciate 
character and quality in 
table beer. 


— MILWAUKEE — 


THE FINEST 
BEER EVER BREWED 


VAL. BLATZ BREWING CO. MILWAUKEE 
ASK FOR IT AT THE CLUB, CAFE OR BUFFET 


INSIST ON ‘“‘BLATZ’’ 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED DIRECT 


No matter what 
you pay, sir— 


Extra 


Is not only the best iY 
AMERICA 
but the best CHAMPAGNE-—it deligh 
the taste—affords exquisite pleasure. 
Sold Everywhere 


O other brewing can 
show so fairly, so plain- 
ly and so convincingly 


what a superior beverage Ale 
really is, as does 


Its substantial, satisfying and 
sterling qualities stand out sharp 
and gcontrasting, fulfilling the 
exacting requirements of per- 
fection in a unique degree. 
In Splits if desired. { 
Restaurants, Cafes, Dealers. 
C.U. EVANS & SONS, Hudson, N.Y. 


W. L. DOUCLA 
HAND-SEWED 
PROCESS Ss H E Ss 
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WOMEN’S $2.50, $3, $3.50, $4 
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FOR 30 YEARS 
They areabsolutely the most 
gee and best shoes for 
e price in America. They 
are the leaders everywhere |i 
becausetheyhold their shape, 
fit better, look better and \j 
wear longerthan other makes. 
They are positively the most 
economical shoes for you to buy. 
W. L. Douglas name and the retail price are 
stamped on the bottom — value guaranteed. 
TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE! If your dealer 
cannot supply you write for Mail Order Catalog. 
W. L. DOUGLAS, 177 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 
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For Nervous and mild Mental diseases. Has 
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/ Towns with Strange Names 


By Professor A. S. Isaacs 


THE railroad folder, with its list of 
stations of varying degrees of importance, 
cannot be surpassed for the odd.names it 
gathers, rivalling for places the function 
which the city directory assumes for per- 
sons. It is not so much the mere repeti- 
tion of names that excites surprise, but 
the oddity and nondescript character of 
so many. One may be charitable to 
twelve Bostons, twenty Charlestons, 
twenty-five Daytons, thirty Washingtons, 
twenty-eight Williamsburgs; but how can 
one tolerate Lone Jack, Tip Top, and Zuri 
in Virginia, Por Por in South Carolina, 
Paw Paw and Buncombe in Illinois, Gas 
in Kansas, Embarrass in Wisconsin, Ty-Ty 
in Georgia, Nay Aug in Pennsylvania, 
Killiwog in New York, Plumweseep and 
Quisquamois in New Brunswick, to select 
only a few out of the many curiosities of 
nomenclature ? 

Not far from Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
is Tobyhama, and, although a Judyville 
flourishes in Indiana, a Punchtown is still 
to be heard from. Ohio can point to 
Kinnick-Kinnick; Mississippi to Hush- 
puckena. Bobo, Nitta Yama, and Alli- 
gator; Kentucky has a Ruth, Mississippi 
a Boaz; Alabama a Choceoloceco; South 
Carolina its Sixty-Six, Ninety-six, and 
Ten-Mile. Georgia has a _ Doctortown, 
with a Noah and a Zebulon; Missouri an 
Eve and a Lion. 
sota a Sleepy Eye. We can understand 
the propriety of such graceful names as 
Fruitville, Citronella, or Orangeberg, in 
the heart of a fruit section, or Furnace, 
Coalville, Irontown in the centre of a 
mining region. Why, however, should 
China, Asia, Palestine, Italy, startle us 
in Texas, an Alhambra amaze’us near Los 
Angeles, with Goshen Junetion not so dis- 
tant? Some of the stations on the South- 
ern Pacific remind one of the nomencla- 
ture of a race-course, with Clip, Aloe, 
Sparks, Alma, Chico. 

Perhaps. the railway stations of II- 
linois illustrate most convincingly the 
vagaries of place names. You can go from 
Peoria to Pekin in almost as brief an in- 
terval as it took King Solomon to fly. on 
his magical carpet from one end of his 
realms to the other, while Cuba is only 
a few miles farther. Within the limits 
of that one State you can visit Bethany, 
El Paso, Joppa, Lisbon, Malta, Marseilles, 


Sorento, Toulon, and still have room for: 


Palmyra, Sparta, Genoa, Saxony, with a 


delightful disregard. for history § and 
geography as generally taught. Texas, 


which is nothing if not cosmopolitan, will 
show you a Dundee as well as a Midlo- 
thian, Athens, Carthage, Odessa, Toledo, 
Weimar. Iowa has a Grundy Centre, in 
brave defiance of gossips. Arkansas cour- 
ageously offers an Arkadelphia. Louisiana 
ean boast of a Napoleonville, which 
would not cause Bonaparte any exalta- 
tion if he could tread its main street and 
bevond, ¢ meets on the map in various 
States, Beta, Delta, lota, Kappa, 
and Omega. Wennessee is not ashamed of 
its Chuckey. The birds of. the air and 
the fish of the sea alike give their names 
to places. Of recent years the tendency 
is spreading to call towns after famous 
Thus Texas has its Boerne, 


its Cato, Minnesota its Verdi. This cus- 
tom is commendable, of course, but why 
Langtry should be retained is to be ques- 
tioned. Paradise is frequentiy encoun- 
tered, now and then Eden being given thie 
preference. It remains for Georgia to 
recognize the situation by calling one of 
its towns Enigma. 

Now it is easy to ridicule such vagaries 
of nomenclature, but what are towns to 
do? Are not the best. names pre-empted ? 
It is not always possible toe take thie 
and transform that. as 
Elberon sprang from L. Brown, Erastina 
from Erastus Wyman, or Biltmore from 
Vanderbilt. Instead of duplicating and 
reduplicating existing names. must we 
have recourse to Firstville, Secondville, 
and so on to Nine-Hundredville? Is it 
not an education, after all, to live in 
Athens, if in Georgia; in Cairo, if in 
Illinois; and in Jerusalem Crossroads, al- 
though it happen to be in Oklahoma? Let 
us not sit in the seat of the scornful: and 
as mellifluous names are not too plentiful 
let us be satisfied even with Oshkosh, 
Squedunk, Chin Lee, and Hackensack. 

Of course one remedy is possible. This 
is an era for organizing new departments 
of the government and new commissions 
for varied objects of inquiry. financial, 
social, economic, hygienic. The entire sub- 
ject of place names might: be given over 
to a national bureau for improvement and 
regulation. This 
bility might be regarded as paternalism 
carried to excess, but a definite system of 
superiorism from the educational as welt 
as purely esthetic points of view cannot 
much longer be deferred. Much ado is 
made about simplified spelling. vet how 
trifling is such a matter compared to the 
present anarehy in place names, which 
calls for effective reform. 
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“SEND NIGHT LETTER” 


The Western Union's ‘“‘Night Letter’’ service 
to those whose duties take them from home, and 
to those left at home, is a great comfort. 


The absent one is enabled to keep in inti- 
mate touch with home affairs, 1 s by wire 
reaching him anywhere overnight—or sent by 
him with equal dispatch. . 


Abbreviation is unnecessary, the new ‘Night 
Letter’’ permitting the sending of fifty words at 
the rate of a ten-word day message. 


‘‘Night Letters’’ may be sent or telephoned 
to the nearest Western Union office any time of 


the day until midnight. 


THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 


Prompt, Efficient, Popular Service. ; | 
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THERE IS A PECULIARITY 


in the free-air life of Americans, They are known and seen the 
world over on pleasure bent, but really in search of Health, 
Vigor, Vitality from overwork mental and physical. They also 
Seek a pure, tonical stimulant, and find in 


WHISKEY 


THE FINEST AND BEST 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 


Makes the best cocktail. A pleasing arematic with 
all Wine, Spirit and Soda beverages. Appetizing, 
healthful to use with Grape Fruit, Oranges, Wine Jelly. 
At Wine Merchants or Drugyists. Sample by mail, 
JC In stalnps. 


c. W. ABBOTT A Baltimore, Md. 
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The Rapaciousness of 
Cylinders 
By Robert Bartlett 


Iv is a matter of common knowledge 
that in the early days of motoring the 
cost of fuel was practically a negligible 7 
factor, while that of lubricants was almost 


insignificant. Gasoline was cheaper then 
than now, it is true, but the principal 
reason was that the average motorist 
spent far more of his time tinkering 
with his car to make it go than he occu- 
pied in running it. The motor did not 
burn up much gasoline becausegit could 
not be induced to take its food, except at 
intervals that frequently were of brief 
duration. One hundred miles a day was 
a feat of which to boast, and only the most 
enthusiastic and persistent of the frater- 
nity could point with pride to many cen- 
tury records in those days a decade ago. 
What a difference between then and now! 

In the mean time, gasoline has been ad- 
Vancing constantly in price, and as the 
supply of crude petroleum continues to 
decrease, the cost of lubricating oil must 
necessarily rise also, because vegetable 
oils are not adapted to use in the internal- 
combustion motor. 

The motorist who -has progressed 
through each of those initiatory stages 
experience represented by the succes- 
sive possession of one, two, four, and six- 
evlinder cars realizes full well that each 
additional cylinder in the motor means a 
consumption from twenty to, thirty-five 
per cent. greater for the same distance 
travelled. He knows from’ experience 
that his first car, despite its diminutive 
gasoline-tank, did not need replenishing 
over-often, and he could figure with a 
reasonable certainty on doing better than 
“twenty to the gallon,” while under favor- 
able conditions this was considerably in- 
. creased, average mileages of twenty-four 
to twenty-six miles being not uncommon, 
although those old-time ‘ one-lungers ” 
were burdened with more weight in pro- 
portion to their power than are their suc- 
CESSOrS, 

lt may have occasioned him some sur- 
prise to find that his next and more ambi- 


tious possession, a  two-cylinder car, 
managed to get away with’ more fuel 


without travelling .any farther, but the 


difference, although plainly noticeable, 
Was not so great as to occasion any 


«ualms on the score of the increased fuel 
bill. Twenty miles then became a good 
Maximum, that was not often reached, and 
seldom exceeded, while eighteen to nine- 
teen miles was a gvod average perform- 
ance. 

Probably there is not a motorist to- 
day who, after’-being in the peaceful en- 
jovment of a good two-cylinder car for 
some time, has not set his ambition on the 
ownership of a four-cylinder machine— 
“a real automobile with the engine up 
front.” as it has sometimes not inaptly’ 
been termed. Sooner or later the ma- 
jority have succumbed to the fascination 
. and disearded the two for the four. Even 
though the latest acquisition were not of 
the heavy, powerful type, the increase in 
its capacity for fuel consumption was 
marked. Fifteen miles to the gallon was 
now a liberal allowance, with twelve to 
thirteen miles nearer the average daily 
performance, -so that realizing his 
ambition to own a “real automobile,” as 
represented by the steps intervening be- 
tween it and the original one-lunger, the 
motorist found that he was paying twice 
as much for fuel alone to travel a given 
distance. The consumption of lubricants 
was doubled also, although it is difficult 
to give even approximate figures because 
the appetites of different motors and cars 
for lubricating oils and grease vary quite 
us much as do those of their human 
owners for more delectable provender. 

There is another step intervening be- 
tween this stage of mo'oring and _ the 
final degree of initiation, although it is 
net represented by an addition to the num- 
ber of cylinders. It is the acquisition of 
a more powerful car of the four-cylinder 
type. The 20-24 gives way to the 45-50 
and the fransition is fully as great. in the 
matter of consumption, as from the two- 
evlinder to the four-cylinder car. Whereas 
the smaller four could get over its twelve 
to fourteen miles per gallan up hill and 
down, its more powerful, speedier, and 
ponderous successor made further inroads 
into the gasoline-barrel by reducing 
the equivalent mileage per gallon to 
what. in the earlier days, would have 
been considered an astoundingly wasteful 
return—ten miles to the gallon and, in 
heavy going or with much hill work, not 
so good as that. 

The little * one-lungers ” carried a five- 
gallon tank whose contents represented 
more than one hundred miles’ running. 
The larger two-cylinder cars had more 
space in which to dispose of this essential, 
so that the size of the tank was not 
limited by considerations having no direct 
bearing on its relation to consumption, as 
was frequently the case with its ‘prede- 
cessor. Consequently. the tank usually 
held ten to twelve gallons, or double that 
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THE TRAVELER—Underslung frame; 40-inch wheels; 4 cylinders ; 50 H. P.—$4,250 


A car of special class which superbly realizes 
the scientific principles underlying complete 


security with amazing 


THE AMERICAN’S | underslung 


frame does away with those three 
menaces to the motorist’s safety— 
side slip, rear lash and tendency 
to overturn in taking corners at 


_ fair speed. 
A car of ordinary construction will 


inevitably overturn if tilted 43 
degrees. The AMERICAN may 
safely be tilted 55 degrees. 


This doesn’t presuppose reckless driv- 


ing. It’sa plain statement of the 
immunity the AMERICAN gives 
in those occasional moments of 
stress that every motorist knows 


are ‘‘ all in the day’s work.”’ 


There’s no mystery about this, se- 
‘curity. At high speeds the tre- 


mendous inertia of an ordinary 
car exerts its full force above the 
line of axle centers, giving the 
body of the car a powerful out- 
ward impetus at every turn. 


speed. 


Under similar conditions the 
AMERICAN’S center of gravity, 


being beneath the axle centers, 


makes the wheels hug the ground 
all the closer. 


The high wheels of the AMERICAN 
make for easier running, greater 
tire economy and increased com- 
fort. 

Its power is in excess of all ordi- 
nary needs, hence its motor sys- 
tem is more dugable —costs less 
for upkeep. 


A moment’s reflection will show 
that the underslung frame is the 
only form of construction that 
actually allows a_ straight - line 
drive. 


There are nine AMERICAN models 
for 1911. Youcan't feel satisfied 
until you have investigated them. 
Write today. 


AMERICAN MOTOR CAR CO., Dept.R, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Licensed under Selden Patent. 


American Water for | 


American People 
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of the smaller car, and the mileage on one’ 
filling was also nearly doubled. Frem: 
this it was but a step to the eighteen or’ 
twenty gallon tank of the moderate-sized : 
four-eylinder car, but in this case the in- 
creased amount of fuel carried sufficed: 
only to add a third to the effective mile- 
age. Further enlargement of the tank 

was made necessary in the larger, higher- 

power four-cylinder cars, and among the 
models of forty-five horse-power and up- 

ward are to be fowygd some in-which the 
tuel-tank is capa of holding a whole 
barrekof the precious fluid, without, how- 

ever, increasing their capacity to get 
«round by even so much as a fraction over 
their smaller prototypes, for the twenty- 

four, with its twenty gallons of gasoline 
and its average of fifteen miles to the gal- . 
lon, is good for three hundred miles, 

whereas the forty-five, with thirty-odd 

gallons of fuel and its attainable maxi- 

mum of ten miles to the gallon, will more 

often than not fall short of the same 

total. 

Where, then, does the six-cylinder ear 
of high power and corresponding weight 
come in on the fuel question? One hesi- 
tates to think how rapacious the appetite 
of such a car for gasoline must be. It . 
is safe to say that six to seven miles to 
the gallon represents the average. 

In the face of this, the technical points 
involved in the addition of an extra pair 
of cylinders, such as uniformity of torque, 
overlapping of power impulses, flexibility, 


‘and so on, will not mislead the average 


motorist who is desirous of running his 
car aS far as possible on the minimum 
expense—in other words, of getting the 
maximum number of passenger miles per 
gallon out of his expenditure for gasoline 
and lubricating oil. 


The Philippines Scarecrow 


In the Philippines a novel contrivance 
is employed for frightening birds off the — 
rice-fields. In a corner of each rice-field 
there may be seen a little house. Over 
the field is strung a network of bejuco, 
er Indian cane, much the same as that 
of twine strung over our corn-fields at 
home. But the Igorrote “goes us one 
better.” He puts his child up in the lit- 
tle house in the corner and keeps his 
little fellow pulling at a strip of bejuco, 
which connects with those in the field and 
so keeps them all in motion. It is a ven- 
turesome crow that is going to fly into 
that arrangement. 

In some places the network is kept in 
motion by another ingenious contrivance. 
Under a little waterfall a block of wood 
is suspended. The block is so shaped that 
the water, on. striking it, drives it out 
away from the fall and, of course, down, 
because of the weight of the water strik- 
ing it. This pulls the string connected 
with the network over the field. Then, of 
course, the block is, by the reaction, pull- 
ed up again to its’former level and swung 
back into the waterfall, and so on, in- 
definitely. 


Metals as Fuel 


METALS may be burned for the sake of 
the heat and light they produce just as 
ordinary fuels are burned. But the burn- 
ing of metals differs from that of ordinary 
fuels in that the products of combustion 
are not gaseous, but solid. 

Aluminum has been found to be an ad- 
mirable fuel for producing the intense 
heat used in welding. This kind of metal- 
lic fuel has assumed much industrial im- 
portance at Essen, in Germany, where in 
consequence metallurgy has entered upon 
a new phase. An instance of burning 
metal for the sake of light is furnished 
by the “magnesium star,” a contrivance 
by which a shell packed with magnesium 
and attached to a parachute is fired elec- 
trically high in the air, thus produting 
an illumination’of the ground beneath at 
night. 


The Cruel Secretary-bird 


THE secretary-bird, so named from the 
tuft. carried on his neck, which resembles 
the old-fashioned quill carried behind a 
clerk’s ear, takes scientific name. 
serpentarius from the fact that he feeds 
on serpents, preferably the most venomous 
species. 
_ When the serpent sees his foe he makes 
piteous efforts to hide. The bird reaches 
his prey in four long, hopping strides, 
fixes one of its claws around the neck of 
the serpent close to its head, and, with 
implacable patience, with the other claw 
unrolls the coiled body. The secretary 
plays with the serpent as a cat plays 
with a mouse. Its methods and uncon- 
scious cruelty are the same. After fifteen 
minutes of torment the serpent ceases to 
struggle. Then the secretary swallows it 
at a gulp and goes in search of another 
victim, for his appetite is insatiable. 
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Nature’s Stone-crusher 


In the evolution of her geological and 
other features, Nature presents many 
curious phenomena. -To the thoughtful 
investigator there is avery remarkable 
instance to be seen in a hill of broken 
voleanie rock situated near the city of 
Honolulu. *The hill, in the district of 
Kaimuki, is several hundred feet high, 
and, as far as it has been opened up, is 
composed in great part of finely divided 

lava, slightly adherent, but crumbling 
readily under slight pressure. Not only 
is it finely broken up, but it is to a great 
degree sorted out as if it had _ been 
separated by a graduated sieve, the par- 
ticles ranging in size from coarse dust 
up to an inch or so in diameter. The 
greater part of the pieces are cylindrital 
in shape, with sharp edges, as ._ though 
they had been formed by _ repeatedly 
breaking off threads or ropes of very 
liquid lava. The most curious feature of 
the deposit is its homogeneity. Hundreds 
of wagon-loads of any particular size may 
readily be obtained, the size varying in 
different parts of the hill, but that in any 
one spot being uniform. A pit has been 
dug in the side of the hill from fifty to 
one hundred feet in width and depth, and 
several hundred feet in length, from 
which thousands of tons have been taken 
for read construction in the vicinity. It 
is not known how deep the deposit goes, 
but apparently it has considerable depth. 

This broken trap rock makes excellent 
macadam roads, the coarser varieties 
being used for the foundation and the 
finer ones for the top layers. For some 
reason it is said to be unsuited for use in 
making concrete, though it is not known 
that a thorough trial has been made of 
it for this purpose. 

‘Many conjectures have been made as 
to the. manner in which this deposit was 
formed. It-was undoubtedly made by a 
flow of very liquid lava. blown out of the 
adjacent crater by steam or gas under 
heavy ‘pressure, but how it came to be 

‘broken into such quantiges of uniformly 
shaped and sized fragments is beyond 
conjecture. 

The sharp edges and fresh sfwfaces of 
the fragments present an appex«rance of 
having broken but yesterday, but it is 
stated by geologists who have studied 
the erosion and other features of the 
country that the deposit has existed in 
its present condition for one or two mill- 
ion years. 


Dust from the Clouds 


WHEN it was found that dust on the 
snows of Greenland was composed of the 
elements invariably associated with me- 
teorites, and of uncommon occurrence 
in terrestrial matter, it was concluded 
that cosmic dust is falling imperceptibly 
but continually upon the earth. Spectro- 
scopic examination of many varieties of 
dust collected in England and elsewhere 
has an interesting &bearing on this con- 
clusion. 

Among the constituents of dust float- 
ing in the air are lead, silver, eopper, 
rubidium, gallium, indium, _ thallium, 
nickel, manganese, and so forth. Many 
of these can be traced to their sources in 
factory chimneys and flues. Dust from 
clouds, collected either by itself or in 
hail, snow, sleet, or rain, exhibits a regu- 
larity of composition not seen in other 
varieties of dust. Iron, nickel, calcium, 
copper, potassium, and sodium always ap- 
pear in it in about the same proportions. 
Some dust that fell some years ago near 
Dublin resembled meteorites in its com- 
position, was attracted by a magnet, and 
seemed to be of cosmic origin. 


Tons of Diamonds 


As with all precious metals and stones, 
the unit of weight usually employed in 
regard to diamonds is the carat, of which 
one hundred and fifty one and one-half 
go to make up a single ounce, Troy. To 
think of sacks. of diamonds by the -ton 
staggers the imagination; indeed the out- 
put of one of the greatest diamond-mines 
in Kimberley, South Africa, from which 
centre practically all diamonds come, is 
not more than half a ton annually. Re- 
cent statistics giving the output of the 
Kimberley mines and river diggings for 
the past three years place it at 8,200,000 
carats, nearly a ton and three-quarters. 
The monetary value of these diamonds 
was about $75,000,000. 

Since the first diamond was discovered 
by the banks of the Vaal in 1867, up to 
the present, it is estimated that the total 
weight of diamonds extracted from the 
South-African mines is over fifteen tons, 
of a market value of fully $500,000,000. 
If statistics of this sort can be depended 
on, only about twenty-two tons of dia- 
monds have been mined all over the world 


To-Day 


we say:. 
cannot afford to 


in the old way.” 


30 Years ago 
we said: 
“You cannot afford to 


Write 
in the old way.” 


EW conditions create new needs, When writing was limited the pen would do 
it. When adding was limited the head would do it. But thirty years ago the 
Remington Typewriter removed all limitations from wniing. As the world’s 
writing grew its adding grew, for writing created more business and business 

created more adding. Thus when we solved the writing problem, we created the adding 
problem. Now we have solved the new problem of our own creation. 


For thirty years we have sold you — machines to build your business. Now we 
sell you combined writing and adding machines which build your business and at the 
same time record your business. 


We will gladly send you on request a copy of an- : 
illustrated booklet which tells you all about the Model 1 1 


| Remington Typewriter 
with Wahl Adding and 
| Subtracting Attachment 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 
Address 325-327 Broadway, New York 
or Any City on Earth 


until within the past year or two. 


Select Boolis 


Choose your books with as 
much care as you do your friends. 
The influence of books is greater 
than that of persons, because 
books live longer. ‘Many men 
of many minds” have produced 
many books of many _ kinds. 
Don’t choose your books blindly. 

Read the page headed “Book 
Land,’ appearing every Saturday 
in the Vew York Morning American, 
where books are intimately dis- 
cussed and criticised by the able 
editors Edwin Markham and 
John Vance Cheney. 


Death on Horseback 


4 
DvuRING a battle in India a squadron of 
cavalry had been held in reserve under 
cover of a field battery and an infamry 
regiment. The artillery duel had ended; 


| and the assault of the enemy in over- 


whelming numbers had been repulsed by 
the steadiness of the infantry. While a 
cloud of smoke hung over the field ‘the 
cavalry received an order to charge with 
drawn Sabres. 3 

The troopers started in close order for 
the enemy’s line. About halfway they 
met a raking fire from earth-works in front 
of them, and from the woods on their 
flanks. A young cavalryman, with his 
sabre drawn, was shot through the: heart 
while leading in the first file. The horse 
halted, swerved to the right and turned 
back, but the rider kept his seat without 
flinching. The other troopers went on, 
earried the earthwork by storm, rode at 
full gallop after the retreating force, and 
converted defeat into rout. 

The dead trooper, meanwhile, was re- 
turning with white face and with ‘the 
blood streaming from his wound. Under 
his nerveless hand the horse’ received” 
neither check nor leading, and made his 
own. way toward the infantry, who were 
now advancing rapidly. As the smoke 
lifted, the soldiers saw the solitary rider 
coming with one hand in a death-grip on 
the saddle, while the other sti held the 
sword rigidly clasped. | 

It- was a sight never to be forgotten+— 
the galloping horse with the dead tavalry- 
man still mounted and looking grim and 
fierce. It was not until the rider had 
gone fifty vards from the spot where he 
had been killed that he rolled off the 
horse. 

A similar tale is told of Captain Nolan, 
who delivered the fatal, blundering order 
for the charge of the celebrated Light Bri- 
gade. He was seen on, the field of Bala- 
clava, riding from the hills where the 
staff officers were drawn up to the quarter 
where the brigade was stationed. The 
charge began, and what was left of the 
brigade returned in broken groups. 

Finally, Nolan seen galloping, 
rapidly toward the centre of the field 
He was firmly seated and riding well. 
Suddenly the horse swerved, and the rider’ 
toppled over. 

When the officers who were nearest) 
rushed forward and lifted him from the’ 
ground they found him lifeless. He had 
been shot and instantly killed, but his) 
horse had carried him safely across the’ 
tield, out of the reach of the pursuing: 
Cossacks. 
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What’s In a Name? 


WHERE are we to find the final au-' 
thority as to the pronunciation of the’ 
names of our States? Surely not in that} 
august body, the United States Senate,’ 
where they are most frequently pro-. 
nounced. 

Senator Dolliver rises in his place and | 
declares that they do things thus and so 
out in Senator Bailey refers! 
presently. to the gentleman from “ 
wa”; while Senator Cummins carefully 
refers to the land of his political birth as 
J-o-wa,” with the accent on the [.” 

Senator Gallinger talks’ about Senator | 
Keveridge as the gentleman from “* In-ji- 
ana.” Nevada runs a perilous course, 
from the ‘* Ne-va-da” of Senator New- 
lands, where the “a” is very long, to the 
Nevada. with short “a,” as it is ordinarily 
pronounced. 

Colorado, ‘“ Arizony,” Wy-o-ming,” 
Haway-ye,”’ and Oklahoma battle for 
life amidst a conflict of pronunciations. 
The Senate would be a board of question- 
able authority to pass on geographical 
names, 


A Turkish Police Ruse 


DvurING the recent tour of the Turkish 
commissioners through the _ disaffected 
provinces of Albania, for the purpose of 
inducing the villagers to disarm, an amus- 
ing ruse was adopted to accelerate the 
surrender of rifles. Four village notables 
named Longos, Tsitsis, Billis, and Lanaras, 
were ordered to be flogged. They were 
locked in a small room, while in an ad- 
joining chamber a party of gendarmes, 
under the direction of Naki Bey, the com- 
mandant of the Salonika Gendarmerie bat- 
talion, belabored mattresses and pillows 
in a terrible fashion, imitating at the same 
time the groans and cries of human beings 
im dire distress, 

This performance had a double effect: 


-It made the townsfolk outside believe that 


their notables were being maltreated, and 
at the same time it made these notables 
themselves believe that their fellow citi- 
zens were being beaten, and that their own 
turn was coming. 

The result was a remarkable abatement 
of the spirit of hostility in that part of 
Albania. 
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